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THE NEW APOLOGETIC—A FORECAST. 


APOLOGETIC seeks to present Christianity in such a way as 
to insure its reception by open-minded inquirers, and also to 
Tue Funcrion meet objections that may be urged against its claims. 
Ano Conoitions It considers, therefore, not merely the truth it pre- 
OF APOLOGETIC cents, but the difficulties and concessions of those 
with whom it is concerned. It must first of all discover a com- 
mon ground or method upon which to argue with the doubter. 
A final apologetic, therefore, is an impossibility. Each epoch 
has its own difficulties which the arguments of another epoch 
will not meet, and each epoch will have its own common ground 
upon which the Christian apologist may meet his opponent. In 
our day the difficulty besetting apologetic is peculiarly great 
because this common ground is not yet completely delimited. 
For this reason, if for no other, the man has not yet appeared 
who can formulate an apologetic altogether sufficient for the 
need of the hour. On the side of Christianity itself, further, 
there is momentary delay. There are innumerable questions 
connected with the authorship and historical value of the differ- 
ent books of the Old and New Testament which are as yet in 
debate. To attempt the defense of Christianity before one knows 
precisely the questions which demand an answer, or the material 
from which to form answers, would be futile. Ten years from 
now the situaticn may be quite altered. Today a satisfactory 
apologetic must await the results of investigation as yet but 
incomplete. 
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Yet we share in the desire for a constructive statement. In 
our opinion investigation has gone far enough to show the line 
along which the defensive presentation of Chris- 
THE PRESENT + ianity to modern thinkers is to follow. For, whil 
the problems which confront Christianity today 
spring from nearly every department of investigation — notably 
from comparative religion, philosophy, science, biblical criti- 
cism, and sociology—they may all be more or less completely 
classified as those which spring from uncertainty as to God, as to 
the sincerity of organized Christianity, and as to the historicity 
of revelation. 


1. While it would lead us too far afield to consider fully the 
proper defense of our faith in the existence of a personal God, 
we believe the new apologetic can move upon lines 


THE FUTURE 
THEISTIC which are altogether stronger than ever before. 
Ancument The assumption of all scientific investigation is 


that phenomena of matter and society may be in some way 
expressed by rational formulz, and it is to such a conviction that 
the remarkable advances which have been made in all branches 
of science, social as well as physical and biological, have been 
due. Such an exclusion of the idea that anything in the uni- 
verse happens, in itself argues the existence and presence of 
a supreme Reason; and, since all change seems beneficently 
teleological, of asupreme Love. It may be that our definition of 
God will yet be more precisely elaborated ; but, from the point of 
view of evolution, a rational theism today is capable of a philo- 
sophical presentation, vastly stronger than the old argument 
from design ever permitted. Even the present monistic phase 
through which philosophy is passing does not, to our mind, 
argue a permanent obscuration of theistic belief; but rather, on 
the one side, a weakening of the agnostic tendencies of the last 
generation, and, on the other, the recognition of the primary 
necessity of faith in all acts of cognition. Only, present tend- 
encies, both in science and philosophy, prescribe that the new 
apologetic must conceive of God as immanent rather than as 
transcendent. 
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2. As regards the sincerity of the church in its claims to 
represent the spirit of Jesus, the objection brought by the social- 
Tue Argumenr ‘St is rather one of fact than of philosophy. Ina 
From THE Socia, Word, it is that the modern church is not true to 
SIGNIFICANCE OF the teaching and example of Jesus, in that it is a 
emimeacd champion of the wealthier class and is unfriendly 
to the poor. 

In meeting this serious objection to the genuineness of modern 
Christianity, the new apologetic may very well reply that it is by 
no means clear that Jesus was the champion of any class in revolt 
against another, and that, even if he were, the objection is not so 
much against Christianity itself as against modern Christians. 
But even if he meet the objection as it is so commonly advanced, 
the Christian apologist has a clear line of defense. He must, it 
_ is true, admit that the charge is not without some justification. 
The workingman has some basis for thinking himself neglected 
by organized Christianity. Some, we do not believe many, 
churches have become societies for the development of the 
spiritual interests of particular social classes, and some Chris- 
tians have defended social wrongs. Yet, even in the face of these 
admissions, we believe that the new apologetic can abundantly 
show that the church as a whole is genuinely alive to evils 
arising from social and economic inequalities. It must, however, 
insist frankly that, according to the Christian conception, social 
regeneration is not to be primarily economic. It will deny that 
the socialist has any monopoly of interest in the welfare of the 
poorer classes ; or that, however much one may approve of certain 
of its economic proposals, socialism, as a final system for society, 
is the only possible expression of a genuinely Christian spirit. 
The church may not be helping the masses in the fashion the social- 
ist deems best; but there is room here for an honest difference 
of opinion. The church is certainly taking up social service in 
a way that not only promises much for the future, but already 
has given sufficient results to arouse renewed confidence in the 
persistence of the spirit of Jesus among its members. The new 
apologetic will neither denounce socialism nor misrepresent its 
purposes. It will recognize rather that, while the church as a 
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religious institution can favor no particular economic program, 
the spirit of Jesus in its members cannot and will not stop short 
of fraternity in economic as well as in other spheres of life. 
When any particular program has shown itself to be a helpful 
and practicable expression of such a spirit, Christian men and 
women have always been and always will be among its most 
earnest champions. Only in these matters the new apologetic 
will not confound enthusiasm with wisdom, programs with accom- 
plished reforms, or creature comforts with character. 


3. As regards doubt concerning a historical revelation, it is 
our opinion that much of it can be obviated by a proper state- 
ment of what essential Christianity really is. Thus 
erenenns stated it will be its own best evidence. For a sub- 
AND HISTORICAL 
Revetation, | Stantiation of such essentials, in so far as they are 
1. THe Trust- not met by the new theistic and ethical arguments, 
WORTHINESS OF the new apologetic will first make sure by histori- 
THE BIBLE 
cal methods of the religious development of the 
Hebrew people. Once this is established, it will be in order 
to show that in the development of the Hebrew faith in Jehovah 
there is a progressive revelation of God’s character. The apolo- 
getic value of such a method, in which the vital matter of trust- 
worthiness is not confused with the secondary question of plenary 
inerrancy, will appear at once. Its conclusions may not be as 
sweeping as those sometimes stated, but they rest upon data, 
and not upon authority, sentiment, or rhetoric. Apologetic is 
never stronger than its assumptions, and the new apologetic, 
simply because it is apologetic, must not assume more than those 
with whom it contends can in fairness be asked to admit. The 
common ground on which both apologist and objector must meet 
is this: the trustworthiness of the Bible as historical material 
must be established by precisely the same methods as those 
accredited by historical science generally. There are thousands 
of earnest men and women to whom any argument drawn from 
the dogmatic assumption of an absolute and miraculously inerrant 
Scripture can bring no conviction. Many persons are kept from 
accepting Christianity as a system of truth because they are told 
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‘to choose between propositions concerning inspiration brought 
into a false antithesis. We believe that the new apologetic will 
not commit this mistake. Antitheses are bad weapons for either 
defense or offense. Indeed, if we were to distinguish between 
the old and new apologetic, we should say that it would be 
precisely at this point. The old apologetic has attempted to 
prove the truth of Christianity by assuming and then defending 
inerrancy as an element demanded by the inspiration of the 
Scriptures; the new apologetic, while not denying the fact of 
inspiration, will formulate the correlative doctrine as a conclu- 
sion and not as a premise of investigation. In other words, it will 
proceed at once to the inductive proof of the trustworthiness of 
the Bible and the supremacy of Jesus. 


Naturally this brings us to the matter of criticism. Is it the 
ally or the enemy of a new apologetic? The answer must be 
discriminating. There is criticism and criticism, 
but we believe that any person who does not con- 
fuse the dogma of an inerrant Scripture with a per- 
sonal faith in Jesus Christ will find in the method and in the 
results of historical criticism most valuable allies. In our opin- 
ion, further, the new apologetic will presuppose many of the 
results of criticism in both the Old and New Testaments. We 
do not wish to be misunderstood here, however. The results 
of a criticism dominated by a philosophical bias against the 
supernatural (or, better, superhuman) will not be so incorporated. 
They will as a whole be opposed, rejected, and, we thoroughly 
believe, disproved. But the strongest opponent of a philosophi- 
cally biased criticism is a philosophically unbiased criticism. If 
we except a few tangential Hollanders, who doubts today the 
authenticity of the great Pauline epistles? Even the most 
radical critic endeavors to arouse new confidence in a historical, 
though but a sadly limited, Jesus. Radical and conservative his 
torians have rendered the apologist invaluable service by deter 
mining, in part at least, the criteria for distinguishing between 
the permanent and the Jewish elements of primitive Christianity. 
Such results, so far as they are demonstrable, the new apologetic 
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will certainly incorporate in itself. Indeed, the New Testament 
criticism, as a whole, furnishes capital material for the historical 
defense of Christianity. It is true the synoptic and Johannine 
problems are not solved, but one may already foresee the limits 
within which the solutions must fall. And these limits, though 
probably not precisely those of conservative introduction, will 
certainly not be too narrow to support a rationally evangelical 
theology. 


Undoubtedly the crucial theological question of the next few 
years will be the personality of Jesus. The Master and not 
the Book is the supreme revelation, and the new 
biblical apologetic in ceasing to be bibliocentric 
will become Christo-centric. It is of first impor- 
tance, therefore, that we have confidence in the historical trust- 
worthiness of the New Testament in general, and a rational 
understanding of Jesus himself. As to just what precise form 
the Christology of the middle of the new century will take, no 
man acquainted with the rapidly growing literature of the subject 
will venture to predict. In such matters detailed prophecy is 
very largely the prerogative of ignorance. We must argue con- 
structively from facts, not merely attack objections to inherited 
dogmas. Yet here again we believe we can already see the 
lines the new apologetic must follow. The new Christology will 
result from the historical study of the New Testament itself. 
Beyond doubt its apologetic presentation will be influenced by 
philosophical currents, but, whatever may be its ontological con- 
clusions, they will be deductions from a psychological interpre- 
tation of well-attested historical facts. In our opinicn, therefore, 
if for no other reason than that of efficiency, the christological 
apologetic will be based upon the resurrection rather than upon 
the birth of Jesus. In other words, the new apologetic will 
recur to that of the New Testament itself. The strategic advan- 
tages of such a method are manifold. Historical criticism, in 
our judgment, has not shaken, and never can shake, the elements 
of the gospel narrative that are presupposed by the records dis- 
closing the faith of Paul and the apostolic church. To discover 
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that faith and to distinguish it from that of later periods; to 
restate in positive terms, intelligible to our day, the significance 
of the historical person who was heralded by his friends as 
Christ; this will be the mission and the achievement of the new 
apologetic. It will go even farther. The final apologetic can- 
not rest content until, with the first disciples, it accepts Jesus as 
Lord, upon the evidence of his own personality and the testi- 
mony of his own self-consciousness. 


For our part, we have no fear as to the future. Theological 
reconstruction always presupposes a certain destructive process, 
and this must be recognized by apologetic. The 
present is a time of universally acknowledged 
transition, and transition may mean change in the content as 
well as in the form of faith. Probably the new apologetic will 
not attempt to substantiate as many doctrines as the old, but 
we cannot see any good ground for panic, or even alarm. The 
general current of New Testament criticism is not setting toward 
Van Manen and Schmiedel. There is no reason for well-informed 
men to fear a general loss of confidence in the historicity of the 
New Testament narratives as a whole; in Jesus himself as a 
historical person; in the properly interpreted estimate placed 
upon him by the apostolic writers; and, best of all, in the 
Heavenly Father, described in the words and incarnate in the 
life of the Savior, and accredited to all men through the expe- 
riences of the regenerate life. What should be feared is an 
impatience that may create suspicion and hostility between men 
who, from different points of view, in equal loyalty to the Master 
they serve, are searching painfully and prayerfully for new evi- 
dences of their faith. In spite of the protestations of people 
who persist in closing their eyes, a new day of faith has dawned, 
and we are better able than ever in the history of Christianity to 
give a reason for a rational faith in a Heavenly Father and an 
eternal life. 


THE PROSPECT 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON SOME EARLIER 
PORTIONS OF ACTS. 


By REv. PROFESSOR R. J. KNOWLING, D.D., 
King’s College, London, England. 

1. The ascension and the return.—I\n their Notes on Select 
Readings (p. 73) Westcott and Hort maintain that the ascension 
is rightly placed at the commencement of Acts, as the prepara- 
tion for the day of Pentecost, and thus as the opening page in 
the history of the Christian church. The same thought is 
emphasized by the German writer Steinmeyer, and it has been 
made familiar to American and English readers by the similar 
remarks of Dr. S. J. Andrews, in his Life of Our Lord (2d ed., 
1891), p. 633. 

If this view accounts for the prominence assigned by Luke 
to the ascension in Acts, it is also in accordance with what we 
might expect from Luke as a follower of Paul. In one of the 
epistles of his first captivity, the epistle to the Ephesians, written 
while Luke may have been with him, Paul dwells upon the 
thought of Christ as filling the whole universe with his glory, 
-and the church with the gifts which he had received on his 
ascension. And just as in this epistle, called sometimes the 
Epistle of the Ascension, Paul connects the thought of the ascen- 
sion with the Pentecostal gift (Eph. 4:7 ff.), so Luke in the 
Acts naturally commences his account of the early doings and 
triumphs of the church with a record of the event so closely 
associated with the promise of the Pentecostal power, and of the 
bestowal of that power, when the day of Pentecost was fully 
come. In his recent article ‘Jesus Christus’? in Hauck’s 
Realencyklopadie, 34 ed., Vol. 1X, a distinguished German writer, 
Dr. Zéckler, gives additional interest to the whole subject. He 
points out (p. 43) that the narrative in Acts net only removes 
the false impression which Luke’s earlier narrative (Luke 24 : 50) 
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might convey, viz., that Jesus ascended on the day of the 
resurrection, but he also cites one or two parallel instances of a 
writer giving a twofold account of the same event. Josephus, 
é.g., at the close of Antiquities, Book XVII, makes a brief reference 
(chap. 13, 5) to the sending of Quirinius to Syria and Palestine, 
and then cOmmences Book XVIII with a longer and more cir- 
cumstantial record of the same incident (see chaps. I and 2). 
Zéckler, after duly weighing objections, keeps fast hold (p. 37) 
of the historical trustworthiness of Luke in relation to the fact 
of the ascension, and he concludes that without the fact of a 
final solemn parting of the Risen One from his disciples, as is 
recorded more fully by Luke, and more briefly in Mark 16: 16—20, 
two things would be unintelligible: (1) the course of events 
which followed upon the Easter morning ; and (2) the experience 
and doings of the apostles, both before and after the outpouring 
of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost (see also B. Weiss, Life of 
Christ, Eng. Tr., Vol. III, pp. 408 f.). 

Holtzmann, in his Apostelgeschichte (3d ed., 1901), p. 26, 
comments adversely om the worth of Iuke’s account of the 
ascension, because of the silence as to that event in such writers 
as Clement of Rome and Ignatius. But language is used by 
both writers which may be fairly held to imply a belief in the 
ascension; cf. Clem. Rom., ad Cor., chap. 36 (esp. §5), and 
Ignatius, in Magn., 7, 2 (see Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers); while 
from the nature of the objects in view in their writings there 
was no reason why either should definitely refer to the event 
of the ascension: ‘Clement is almost exclusively concerned 
with the maintenance of discipline. Ignatius, as the opponent 
of docetism, is chiefly interested in the birth, the passion, and 
the resurrection of the Lord,” says Swete (Zhe Apostles’ Creed, 
p. 66). 

There is another promise closely connected with the ascension, 
viz., the promise of the return, Acts 1:11. It has been pointed 
out with great force that no real analogy exists between our Lord’s 
expected return and that of a King Arthur or a Barbarossa; for 
in these latter instances the expectation was based upon a denial 
of death, while in the case of our Lord the expectation followed 
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upon an indisputable fact, the crucifixion. But a parallel has 
sometimes been sought in the expectation which widely pre- 
vailed in the Roman empire of the return of a Nero. Here, too, 
the expectation was based upon the belief that Nero was not 
dead, but that he would return from the East at the head of a 
great host to defeat his enemies. There is, however, a further 
fact in relation to this anticipation of the return of Nero which is 
especially instructive. The belief in his return arose within a very 
short time of his death, and one might be tempted to point to 
this early rise of the story as proving how easily and quickly 
any similar story could gain currency and credence. 

But the crucial question in this case is not how soon the 
belief arose, but how long it endured. Nero died in 68 A. D., 
and within a decade the belief in his return was widely estab- 
lished among the common people of the gentile world —whom 
alone it ever really influenced. But the year 88 A. D., only two 
decades later, saw the coming forward of the latest pretender to 
the part of the dreaded emperor, and a fair inference from this 
is that from that date the belief that a living, conquering Nero 
would return began to lose its hold, and apparently by the close 
of the century that belief had been abandoned (see Dr. Charles, 
Ascension of Isaiah, introduction). 

It would seem, therefore, that in little more than twenty years 
all force in the belief was exhausted, while the expectation of the 
return of Christ in glory lives today in millions of hearts as their 
hope and joy. . 

2. The conversion of Paul.— Behind the witness and the work 
of Paul there stands one great historical fact, upon which both 
witness and work depend, viz., his conversion. No recent criti- 
cism has explained away the significance of that event, or the 
New Testament references to it. The remarks of Professor 
Ramsay are not a whit too strong: ‘The slight variations in 
the three accounts of Paul’s conversion do not seem to be of 
any consequence, . .. . the spirit and tone and the essential facts 
are the same” (St. Paul, p. 379). And in dealing with the nar- 
ratives in Acts no one has helped more than Dr. Blass, in his 
famous Acta Apostolorum, or than Sabatier, in his L’Apdtre Paul 
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(3d ed., 1896), Book I, chap. 3, to explain their relative fitness 
and essential agreement. So also, more recently, Findlay, art. 
“Paul” in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 11, p. 702. 

On the other hand, attempts are still made to minimize 
Paul’s own references to the event of his conversion. Thus 
Dr. Orello Cone (Paul, the Man, the 
Missionary, and the Teacher (1898), p. 

59), quotes 1 Cor. 9:1, and says that 

there is no cogent reason for applying 

this passage to the conversion; the 

apostle may have “seen” the Lord in 

one of “the visions and revelations” 

mentioned in 2 Cor. 12:1. But,asa 

matter of fact, the passage in 2 Corin- 

thians helps us to draw a hard and PAUL, IN A MOSAIC FROM 
fast line of demarcation between the — ao 
heavenly visions and revelations vouchsafed to the apostle 
from time to time, and the “seeing” the Lord to which he 
refers in 1 Cor.g:1 and 15:8. The opening words of 2 Cor., 
chap. 12, reveal to us the fact that Paul is speaking reservedly 
and reluctantly, and as he proceeds it is not too much to 
say that his reluctance becomes a positive aversion, that not 
even the insolence of his adversaries shall tear away the veil 
which hides the depths of his spiritual life; no longer will 
he boast or parade himself, lest no longer should there be 
any ground of equality between himself and his converts. But 
if the apostle was thus so reserved in disclosing the experi- 
ence of his inner life, if he was actually in danger of becom- 
ing ‘foolish” in doing so, how can we account for the 
different tone in 1 Cor.g:1 and 15:8? Ifthe “seeing” of the 
Lord to which reference is there made differed in no respect 
from ‘the visions and revelations” of 2 Cor. 12:1, there remains 
a strange paradox in the fact that Paul should have made it his 
loudest boast, that he should have regarded it as the basis of 
his claim to the apostolic office, and that he should have placed 
it in the forefront of his preaching: “Am I not an apostle? 
Have I not seen Jesus Christ, our Lord?” Or if, again, this 
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“‘seeing’”’ were of the same nature and kind as the later spiritual 
and apocalyptic visions of Christ, why does the apostle affirm, 
“Last of all he was seen of me also” (1 Cor. 15:8)? The sole 
justification for the words is surely to be found in the belief that 
he drew a hard and fast line between those appearances, of 
which the series was closed, and all subsequent visions and 
revelations, such as those referred to in 2 Cor., chap. 12 (see 
Paret, Paulus und Jesus, and Sabatier, pp. 45 ff.). And in this 
connection it may be noticed that the apostle does not say 
éoxar@ éuol, me as the last,” but ésyarov “for the last 
time to me,” a mode of expression which seems to bar any 
further similar appearances. 

It is quite true that Dr. Cone does not hesitate to identify 


-Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” with epilepsy, and to affirm that his 


‘visions and revelations” were the result of abnormal physical 
conditions. Professor Ramsay (Galatians, p. 427) admits the 
seductiveness of this theory of Paul’s disease, and that appear- 
ances are, at first sight, in its favor, especially with the examples 
of Julius Cesar, Napoleon, and Cromwell as subject to epilepsy. 
“But,” he adds, ‘if we take epilepsy as Paul’s trial, then we 
must accept the medical inferences from it. It follows inexo- 
rably that his visions were epileptic symptoms, no more real than 
the dreams of epileptic insanity.” ‘The theory,’’ he continues, 
“is seductive.” ‘‘ But,” he asks, ‘are we prepared to accept the 
consequences? Paul’s visions have revolutionized the world. 
Has the modern world, with all that is best and truest in it, 
been built upon the dreams of epileptic insanity? Is reason 
the result of unreason, truth of falsehood?”’’ A propos of the 
particular subject with which we are dealing, it is at least sig- 
nificant that Dr. B. Weiss has added this remark to the latest 
edition of his Ainlettung in das Neue Testament (1897), that Paul 
places the appearance of Christ vouchsafed to him, and to 
which he appeals as the ground of his apostolate, not on a level 
with the visions and revelations of which he unwillingly boasts 
in 2 Cor., chap. 12, but he considers it as the last in the series 
of the appearances vouchsafed to the older disciples of the 
Risen One (p. 112). 
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If, on the other hand, Paul was a mere visionary, what a 
constant temptation must have been present to him to support, 
by appeal to the words of a vision, his own view, ¢. g., of the 
admission of the gentiles to the church of Christ! He never 
makes any such appeal, and in that restraint there lies no small 
proof of his soberness and candor. One of the most reverent 


THE GATE OF “STRAIGHT STREET,” DAMASCUS. 


of German negative critics, Theodor Keim, has emphasized this 
argument in its bearing on Paul’s soberness of discrimination 
(Geschichte Jesu, Vol. 111, p. 583); and with his remarks we are 
tempted to compare those made long ago by Paley, “ Paul’s let- 
ters furnish evidence of the soundness and sobriety of his 
judgment. His caution in distinguishing between the occasional 
suggestions of inspiration and the ordinary exercise of his 
natural understanding is without example in the history of 
human enthusiasm” (Horae Paulinae, chap. xvi, 5, 5). 

But if the testimony of Paul is that of a man sane in mind and 
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character, it is also the testimony of a man acquainted with the 
whole case of the Pharisees, as well as with that maintained by 
Christian believers. Without entering upon the vexed questions 
connected with the chronology of Paul’s life, there is much in 
the recent discussion of it which inclines us to place his conver- 
sion very shortly after the crucifixion of Christ, so that Paul 
may well have been in Jerusalem and in full possession of the 
claims of the Nazarene, and the grounds upon which his fol- 
lowers based them, while the teaching of Jesus and the tragedy 
of his death were still uppermost in men’s minds. With regard 
to the data to which Christians appealed in support of the facts 
connected with Christ’s passion and resurrection, anyone who 
reads O. Holtzmann’s recent Leben Jesu (1901) will be surprised 
to find how many of these facts were, in his opinion, known to 
Paul, and in more than one passage he refers to Peter as the 
probable source of Paul’s information (cf. Gal. 1: 18) .’ 

3. The apostle Paul and miraculous powers.— Paley (Horae 
Paulinae, chap. xvi) lays stress upon the undoubted claim which 
Paul makes to have worked miracles. He quotes three passages 
in which the apostle asserts this claim: Rom. 15: 18 f.; 2 Cor. 
12:12; Gal. 3:5 (and three other passages in which he sees 
indirect allusions to the possession of the same power: I Cor. 
2:4-6; Eph. 3:7; Gal. 2:8; but allusions which, conjoined 
with the more direct passages, can scarcely be interpreted in a 
different sense). 

One of these passages, Gal. 3:5, receives some striking 
illustrations if on the South-Galatian theory we connect it with 
Paul’s first missionary journey. Paul not only possesses these 
miraculous powers himself, but he is also well aware that they 
were communicated to others, and he asks his Galatian converts: 
“He therefore that supplieth to you the Spirit, and worketh 
miracles among (or, in) you, doeth he it by the works of the 
law, or by the hearing of faith?” (R. V.),as if the apostle would 
remind them that their miraculous powers were bestowed before 

* For a full discussion of the historical fact of Paul’s conversion see FINDLAY, 


u. 5s., while it will always repay one to turn to BEYSCHLAG’s articles in the Studien 
und Kritiken, 1869-70, and to his Leben Jesu, Vol. I (1887). 
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they had allowed themselves to be beguiled by the Judaizers, 
and when they had been content with the apostle’s own earlier 
preaching of the gospel of faith. ‘I do not need,’ he seems to 
say, ‘to supply the answer” (Ramsay, Galatians, p. 327); “you 
yourselves know the facts, and you can answer the question. 
You remember the lame man at Lystra (Acts 14:9) who had 
the faith of salvation, the disciples at Antioch filled with joy 
and the Holy Spirit (13: 52), the signs and wonders at Iconium 
(14:3), and among the gentiles in general (15:12); and you 
know that Barnabas and I could do such works only when there 
was in you ‘the faith of being saved.’” This interpretation 
would almost seem to combine, as it were, the two renderings, 
“worketh miracles among you” and “worketh miracles iz you” 
(Gal. 3:5), and the word for “miracles” or ‘‘ powers ”’ (Suvdpeis) 
also seems to have reference to wonders wrought in the spiritual 
as well as in the physical world. This combination of meanings 
is quite possible, but Lightfoot’s note on the passage should also 
be consulted (Galatians, p. 136). 

In Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. ‘‘ Miracles,” Dr. 
Bernard has lately cited the same passages as those noted by 
Paley, in proof that Paul actually claimed to work miracles, and 
that this claim goes a long way to account for the fact that the 
apostle makes no allusion to any specific miracle of our Lord, 
except, of course, the resurrection. But Paul distinctly asserts 
that his miraculous working was derived from Christ, and we 
therefore cannot suppose that he regarded our Lord as himself 
destitute of the power which he could bestow upon others. 
Moreover, the passages, Rom. 15:17 ff.; 2 Cor. 12:12; Gal. 
3:5, suggest to us: (1) that Paul regarded the miraculous 
power of Jesus as still at work in his church, and that there was 
therefore no need, especially in letters, to give a detailed 
account of any one miracle wrought by Jesus in his earthly life ; 
(2) that the apostle would have put himself entirely in the hands 
of his opponents if he had made a baseless appeal to the posses- 
sion of miraculous powers either by himself or by his converts. 

In considering the other miracles of healing which are men- 
tioned in the earlier portion of Acts, it is not without interest to 
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note that the same medical phraseology is to be found as in the 
miracles of healing of the first missionary journey —a_ phrase- 
ology which also characterizes the most vivid portion of the later 
“we”-sections, as, ¢. g., Acts 28:1ff. For instances cf Acts 

4. Some points of interest in the earlier addresses.—Testimony 
may fairly be cited from various quarters as to the primitive 
tone and character of Peter’s addresses. Thus even Dr. Schmie- 
del admits that the Christology of these early speeches is not 
only important in the highest degree, but that “it is hardly pos- 
sible not to believe that this Christology must have come from a 
primitive source” (Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol.1,col. 48). Writing 
from a very different standpoint, Mr. Headlam (art. ‘Acts ” in 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 1, p. 33) points out, not 
only the primitive Christology, but also the primitive eschatology 
of these same addresses ; and still more recently Dr. Chase (art. 
“Peter” in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. III, p. 766) 
emphasizes, not only the primitive and archaic character of Peters 
words, but also the fact that many of his expressions had already 
found a place in the devotional and liturgical languages of the 
messianic hope, citing, ¢. g., Psalms of Solomon, 17:23, 47; 
Apocalypse of Baruch, 39:7; 40:3; Shemoneh Esreh,11. Thesame 
writer, in commenting on the speeches in Acts, makes the sug- 
gestive remark that it is quite possible that Peter and Luke met 
at Rome—an important point for the criticism of Luke’s writings 
(uw. s., p. 762). At the same time, it must not be forgotten that 
Peter regards the Christ as his Savior, his Lord, his Judge, as the 
Prince of life, and that in his name, as in the name of the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament, salvation is given for body and 
soul alike. Jesus is associated, as none other is ever associated, 
with Jehovah in his majesty in the work of salvation ; the salvation 
which was for all who called upon the name of Jehovah was also 
for all in the name and in the power of Jesus Christ; the Spirit 
which the prophets foretold would be poured forth by Jehovah 
had been poured forth by Jesus raised to the right hand of God. 

In this connection it may be observed that Mr. Rackham has 
lately shown how the various articles of the Apostles’ Creed 
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may be gathered from Acts (Acts of the Apostles (1901), p. 1xix), 
and the passages which he enumerates are contained to a great 
extent in Acts, chaps. I-15. But this is seen to be true in a 
special degree with regard to the events connected with our 
Lord. O.Holtzmann admits that Acts often presupposes the 
narratives and the facts of the gospels, and this may be clearly 
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marked in the statements made by Peter; cf 1:16, 22; 2:22, 
92 9: 3398.5 4:18, 273 §:908.; 10: 396-41; 11:36. 

5. The historical trustworthiness of Luke.— Even where it is 
given in a very grudging spirit, testimony is borne to the trust- 
worthiness of Luke. Thus Professor Schmiedel writes: ‘After 
every deduction has been made, Acts certainly contains many 
data that are correct, as, ¢. g., especially in the matter of proper 
names, such as Jason, Titius Justus, Crispus, Sosthenes; or in 
little touches, such as the title woAutdpyae (17:6), which is veri- 
fied by inscriptions for Thessalonica, as in the title wp@ros for 
Malta (28:7), and probably the name of Sergius Paulus as 
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proconsul for Cyprus” (13:7) (Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol.1,col. 47). 
At the conclusion of these remarks Schmiedel adds: ‘ Only 
unfortunately we do not possess the means of recognizing such 
data as these with certainty when corroboration from other 
sources is wanting.” It is difficult to understand what this 
means. If it means that no facts are to be recognized as certain 
unless they are confirmed by other facts, we can only say that 
it is extraordinary that Luke’s statements should be so frequently 
and increasingly confirmed by inscriptions and other data, and 
that, if such confirmation is forthcoming in the instances adduced 
above, we may fairly anticipate a similar verification in other 
instances. The facts allowed by Schmiedel are quite sufficient 
to show that we are dealing with a careful and painstaking 
writer, who was not at all likely to make rash assertions or 
unprovable statements. Take, ¢. g., the reference made to the 
Italic cohort (Acts 10:1); in spite of what Schmiedel says 
elsewhere, it is difficult to see why Ramsay’s inference should 
not be entertained. There was undoubtedly an Italic cohort in 
Syria in 69 A. D.; and although the discovery by which this 
statement is supported does not prove that the Italic cohort 
stationed in Syria before 69 A. D. was there as early as about 
40 A. D., yet Ramsay justly throws the burden of proof upon 
those who maintain the contrary, especially in face of Mar- 
quardt’s statement that in Syria ‘‘ the same legions remained for 
centuries in the province.” Moreover, even if our data are 
insufficient to justify the inference as to the presence of an 
Italic cohort in Czsarea at the earlier date, it is a perfectly 
reasonable conjecture that a centurion belonging to that cohort 
may well have been stationed there on detached service (see 
especially Ramsay, Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? pp. 260 ff.). 
With regard to Sergius Paulus, the proconsul of Cyprus 
(Acts 13:7 ff.), Mommsen in a recent article* is inclined to 
admit that the mention of a certain L. Sergius Paullus on an 
inscription in Rome of a date fairly corresponding to the narra- 
tive in Acts, as one of the curators of the Tiber, a man of pre- 
torian rank, refers to the Sergius Paulus of Acts; while the many 
2In the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1901, pp. 81-96. 
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points which favor the identification have been recently sum- 
marized by Zahn (Eindeitung in das Neue Testament (1899), Vol. 
II, p. 632). Pliny, e. g., in his Matural History, mentions a cer- 
tain Sergius Paulus (according to the reading preferred by 
Lightfoot) as a chief authority for Books II and XVIII, and 
each of these two books does contain special information about 
Cyprus. The connection of the gens Sergia with the island is 
strikingly confirmed by a recently discovered inscription in 
Cyprus ; while Hogarth deciphered with greater accuracy another 
inscription, already partly made public, containing apparently 
the words Ilavdov (av0)umdrov (see also McGiffert, Apostolic 
Age, p. 175). The mention of Cyprus may also remind us of 
the accurate distinction which Luke draws between the govern- 
ment exercised in an imperial as compared with a senatorial 
province —.a distinction very difficult to observe amidst the 
frequent changes in provincial classification, but which is again 
accurately marked at Corinth (Acts, chap. 18). 

In matters of social life the historian’s trustworthiness is no 
less plainly marked. The influence, to take a single instance, 
assigned to women in the Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13:50) is 
strictly in accordance with what we know of their influence in 
Phrygia and Asia Minor in general; and the same may be said 
of the influential part which they play in Macedonia (Acts, chaps. 
16, 17).3 

An excellent summary of the various notes of Luke’s accu- 
racy will be found in Mr. Rackham’s Acts of the Apostles, p. xv. 
No doubt, as Rackham remarks, Acts is at first sight very dis- 
appointing as a church history because of its gaps; not a word, 
for instance, about the church in Egypt or in the farther East, 
or even about the founding of the church in Rome (p.1). But 
this feeling of disappointment, he thinks, results from a want of 
appreciation of the historical method of Luke: “ As he knew 
that the secret of history lies in personality, so he knew that the 
true way of writing history is not to compile bare records, but to 
draw living pictures.” This personal factor may, no doubt, have 


3See LIGHTFOOT, Philippians, p. 56; RAMSAY, Church in the Roman Empire, 
pp. 67, 161; and the art. “ Antioch” in HasTINGs’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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often influenced the choice of Luke, the companion of Paul, who | 
must so frequently have marked how the great apostle chose 
out, not only important centers of commerce and _ political 
organization for the furtherance of his work, but also living 
souls to edify and build up the church. 

There is, however, another point of view from which this 
feeling of disappointment may be somewhat lessened. We may 
admit that Luke says nothing of the way in which the church 
spread toward the south or east, although there is much that 
points to the teaching and preaching of the new faith far and 
wide; but it may well be that ‘Luke has not made it his 
object to write the history of the whole expansion of the church, 
but selected the facts that bore on a narrower theme, viz., the 
steps by which the church of Jerusalem grew into the church of 
the empire, and the position of the church in the empire. 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and the East and South are therefore excluded 
from his narrative” (Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 378). 

" A passing reference may be permitted to the alleged depend- 
ence of Luke upon Josephus, although it cannot be said that the 
attempts still frequently made to prove this dependence are 
calculated to carry conviction; and if anyone wishes to see how 
recklessly such attempts may be repeated, he could not do 
better than study Krenkel’s Lucas und Josephus, a work to which 
Schmiedel can still refer in terms of approval. ‘“ For an instance 
of this dependence,” says Schmiedel, ‘“‘see Theudas.” But quite 
apart from the very probable hypothesis that both historians, 
Luke and Josephus, may be right in mentioning Theudas, inas- 
much as they may be referring to two different pretenders of the 
same or a similar name—a view which might well account for 
the evident variations in the two stories‘—is it possible that 
Luke could have been guilty of the huge blunder which is some- 
times attributed to him, viz., that he was so ignorant of the his- 
tory of Judea as to place an event which Josephus dates under 
Fadus (44 A. D.) earlier than Gamaliel’s speech, earlier too than - 
the great enrolment? “The most wretched old chronicler, in 


4See, ¢. g., LIGHTFOOT, art. “Acts” in SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible, 2d ed., 
Vol. I, p. 40; EDERSHEIM, Jewish Social Life, p. 66; RACKHAM, 4. 5., p. 74. 
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the worst and most ignorant Byzantine time, has not succeeded 
in doing anything so bad as that” (Ramsay, Was Christ Born 
at Bethlehem? p.255). Is this blunder credible in a writer whose 
historical accuracy is so remarkable as we have seen above? in a 
writer who could clearly distinguish between the first enrolment 
under Herod and that taken in 7 A. D. under Quirinius (Ram- 
say, uw. s., p. 246)?5 But even if it is admitted that no entirely 
satisfactory explanation has yet been reached about Theudas, this 
is very different from concluding that Josephus must be right 
and Luke wrong. ‘Our knowledge,” writes Mr. Vernon Bart- 
let (Apostolic Age, p. 26), ‘of the many false Messiahs is so 
imperfect that we must leave the difficulty unsolved,” ‘judging it 
meantime,” he well adds, “in the light of our general estimate 
of Luke as a careful historian.” 

6. Recent literature — Reference has already been made to 
some recent and important contributions to the study of the 
book of Acts, but all students owe a special debt to the 
article “Peter,” by Dr. Chase, and the article “Paul,” by Dr. 
Findlay, in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. III. In the 
same Dictionary few features are more valuable than the descrip- 
tive articles by Professor Ramsay of Pisidian Antioch, Derbe, 
Lystra, Iconium, Illyricum, Ephesus. For a commentary on the 
text Mr. Rackham’s volume in Methuen’s ‘Oxford Commen- 
taries”’ is full of interest and information, more especially for 
English readers. 

In connection with the South-Galatian theory, Professor 
Weber’s book, Die Abfassung des Galaterbriefs vor dem Apostel- 
konzil (1900) (part of which was published in a separate form 
last year), should certainly be studied by those who can read Ger- 
man, as it contains the fullest statement by any German professor 
of the theory in question, which the writer strongly advocates ; 
and it is full of suggestiveness and interest even for those who 
are not at all prepared to accept all its conclusions. Belser, in 
his recent Einlettung in das Neue Testament (1901), p. 170, pro- 
nounces himself a convert to Weber’s views. Reference has 


SIt may be noted that ZOCKLER in his article “ Jesus Christus” in the HAUCK 
Realencyklopidie, 34 ed., regards Ramsay’s as the best solution of the standing diffi- 
culty of Luke’s reference to Quirinius. 
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already been made to Professor Mommsen’s important article. 
In a short note he rejects the South-Galatian theory, and denies 
that the inhabitants of Iconium and Lystra could in common 
speech be called “Galatians.’’ But if Paul is speaking of 
Galatia in its provincial sense, it is difficult to see by what other 
term than “‘Galatians’’ he would be likely to address the mem- 
bers of the churches of Antioch in Pisidia, of Derbe, of Lystra, 
of Iconium—men belonging to Roman colonies and semi-Roman 
towns. Such men would be proud of the provincial title ‘ Gala- 
tians;” the Roman historian Tacitus, Annals, XV, 6, speaks of 
“Galatarum auxilia,” and the Roman citizen Paul might well 
have adopted the same term (see Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. II, 
col. 1593). It is important to note that in the article referred 
to Mommsen regards Acts as containing on the whole a trust- 
worthy and contemporary account of Paul’s missionary journeys. 

For illustrations of the language of Luke and Paul, chiefly 
from the papyri and inscriptions, Deissmann’s Bible Studies 
(Eng. Tr., 1901) have become indispensable. Take, e. g., the 
familiar word 70 7AOos used for the Christian church in Antioch 
(Acts 15:30), which, as the papyri show, was technically employed 
to designate the totality of the members of a religious associa- 
tion; or the word waptupotuar, commonly used, especially in the 
participle, in Acts and other early Christian writings, as a title 
of honor, “to be well reported of,” and used also in the same 
sense in inscriptions of Rhodes, Palmyra, Naples (cf Acts 6:3; 
10:22; 16:2; 22:12); or Deissmann’s comments on the change 
of name, ‘“ Saul who is also called Paul” (Acts 13:9); or his 
account of the word ovvtpogos (Acts 13:1), which he renders 
“the intimate friend of Herod,” in support of which he refers 
to an inscription of Delos, first half of the second century B. C., 
from which it appears that the title was in use in the above 
sense in Syria, a fact which makes this inscription most instruct- 
ive in connection with Acts. 

If we turn for a moment to the bearing of the New Testa- 
ment upon the great social questions of our own day, it may not 
be out of place to mention two books closely connected with 
America: Professor Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Social Question 
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(1901), and Dr. Orr’s Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early 
Progress of Christianity (i901). In the former of these volumes 
the writer refers to a line of cleavage in the New Testament 
books which is somewhat different from that usually marked ; 
and while he would associate Luke’s gospel with the early chap- 
ters of Acts and the epistle of James in its bearing upon social 
conditions and rights of property, he would associate with the 
epistles of Paul the gospels of Matthew and Mark in relation to 
the same problems. The whole question is discussed in an 
admirable spirit in Professor Peabody’s book. From Dr. Orr’s 
pages we may see how unfair it is, with Acts and Paul’s epistles 
in our hands, to allege that the new Christian sect won its way 
only among the dregs of the populace, even if we cannot say, 
with Ramsay, that Christianity “spread at first among the edu- 
cated more rapidly than among the uneducated.” 

In conclusion, we may note that the highest praise is accorded 
to Acts as a deeply religious and instructive book, even in quar- 
ters where we might not altogether expect it. Thus, among 
recent critics, Jiilicher describes it as an ideal church history 


(Zinleitung in das Neue Testament, 3d ed., 1901, p. 357), while 
Schmiedel writes that “the value of Acts as a devout and 
edifying work cannot be impaired by criticism” (Eacyclopedia 
Biblica, Vol. I, col. 56). 
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ELEMENTS OF PEACE DOCTRINE IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT: 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, Pu.D., 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Wir reference to the relation which the Old Testament 
bears to the doctrine of international peace there are four pos- 
sible attitudes of mind: 

1. We may take the ground that the Old Testament is a 
record of a divine revelation, that it exhibits war as a part of 
the divine plan, and that, therefore, it justifies warfare among 
Christians. This attitude has been generally taken by Chris- 
tians in many different centuries. It has its advocates yet. It 
has served to flood the Christian world with wave upon wave of 
barbarism. Although it is still advocated by some Christian 
teachers,’ it is too superficial to merit refutation in a company 
like this. 

2. The second possible position is in part identical with the 
preceding and in part the antithesis of it. It holds that the Old 
Testament reeks with un-Christian barbarism, that it is a mill- 
stone about the neck of the church, and that no advance can be 
made in the realization of the Christian ideal of peace until this 
unwieldy impediment is cast aside. This attitude of mind is as 
superficial as the preceding. It is produced naturally by reac- 
tion from the extravagant claims of those who advocate the first 
position. 

3. A third attitude is sometimes taken. It is said that the 
victories gained by Israel, which were of real advantage to the 
nation, were not the result of war, but of divine interposition, 
and that large military establishments were not only contrary 


*A paper read at the Peace Conference of the Society of Friends in Philadelphia, 
December 21, 1901. 
?See F. W. FARRAR in North American Review, September, 1900, p. 294. 
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to the commands of God, but disastrous to the political pros- 
perity of the nation. 

This position would be comforting if true; but unfortu- 
nately it rests upon a method of Old Testament study which 
can no longer be regarded as thorough. Our Old Testament 
historical books were compiled and edited by men who lived 
just at the period when the Hebrews were passing from a nation 
to achurch. These narratives were collected, not so much for 
the sake of the history as for the religious lesson which they 
might be made to enforce. Without doubt, too, the nation had 
suffered from the military ambitions of its greatest leaders. 
Equally undoubted is the fact that there was a large providen- 
tial element in the military victories won by their ancestors; 
but in retelling the stories of these to enforce a religious point 
of view the providential element was heightened, the warlike 
element, which in the early time was very real, fell into the 
background, and the whole perspective was innocently and 
unconsciously changed. 

Let me give an illustration. In the sixth chapter of Joshua 
two different accounts of the taking of Jericho are woven 
together. In the older of these we are told how the Hebrews 
captured the city by a ruse. They quietly marched about the 
city for seven days, in such a manner as to appear unable to 
attack it, thus throwing the inhabitants off their guard, and 
when the garrison least expected it raised a great shout, and, 
rushing upon it, captured the city. The deed was really a mili- 
tary stratagem, but the victory was, like all victories, ascribed 
to Jehovah, the God of battles. The victory was won so easily, 
however, that it was ascribed in an especial manner to the inter- 
position of God, and it was only natural that in later times it 
should give rise to traditions in which the providential element 
overshadowed the other entirely. Indeed, it is not impossible 
for such a point of view to be taken in modern times about 
modern events. I have heard of a Friend who regards the 
signal victories of the American fleets over the Spaniards in the 
war of 1898, accomplished as they were with almost no loss of 
life, as evidence that America was as much the chosen instru- 
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ment for the overthrow of Spanish despotism as Israel was for 
the extermination of the Canaanites, and that God fought for 
the American fleets as he did for Israel of old. If this were 
not an age of books and of critical historical study, there might 
easily grow up in America a very unreal tradition about that war 
—a tradition in which the actual military element, which we so 
much regretted, would sink out of sight altogether, and an 
impression prevail that it was determined wholly by providential 
interpositions. Obviously, then, if we would find in Israel’s his- 
tory valid principles which may be applied to real international 
life in this world, we must adopt a less superficial method of 
study. 

4. A fourth attitude is possible. We may recognize that the 
religion of Israel was the providential preparation for Christian- 
ity, that in the beginning the Hebrews differed little from their 
neighbors and kinsmen either in religion or in the arts of life, 
but that as time advanced they saw more clearly the nature of 
God and their proper relation to their neighbors. If we pro- 
ceed thus, we shall expect their religion and morals to be crude 
in the early period, but we shall expect, as we approach the 
time of the coming of the Prince of peace, to discover a clearer 
apprehension of those great principles which should make war 
forever impossible. 

This last is the point of view which this essay is an endeavor 
to set forth, though obviously in the space at my disposal the 
proper treatment of the subject can only be hinted at. 

In the animal world warfare and struggle seem to be per- 
fectly natural. Biologists teach us that it is by means of these 
that animal life has been pushed forward to its present degree 
of perfection. Man is from one standpoint a member of the 
animal kingdom. In the earlier stages of his development he 
has necessarily heen pushed forward by the same processes 
which have molded all animal life. He cannot be led for- 
ward by the lofty ideals which inspire by their brightness and 
purity until he can appreciate something of their beauty and 
sublimity. Until then, like his fellows in the animal realm, he 
must be pushed forward by the blind forces of struggle and 
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survival. To discover the elements of a peace doctrine in the 
Old Testament, we must discover the power to appreciate the 
great religious truths on which it rests. Those truths are the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. Until men 
have clearly understood that God is the God of all men, and 
that it is as wrong to injure a stranger as a brother, because 
both are the children of the same Father, no peace doctrine is 
possible to them. 

Now, in the early days of Israel’s national life the necessary 
religious foundation for this truth had not been laid. Each 
tribe, or, at the most, each nation, had its god. Each nation 
thought it must worship its own god, but itin no wise denied the 
reality of the gods of other nations. These gods were conceived 
as larger men, ready to fight with one another, or to overreach 
one another in all the ways which men would do. This applies 
to the early history of Israel as truly as to that of other ancient 
peoples. When David was temporarily driven from his native 
land, and had to take refuge in Moab, we hear him complaining : 
“They have driven me out this day that I should not cleave 
unto the inheritance of Jehovah, saying, Go serve other gods” 
(1 Sam. 26:19). Jehovah’s power was, he seemed to think, 
limited to Palestine, and, when on foreign soil, David naturally 
supposed he must worship a foreign god. This accounts for the 
fact that David practiced such barbarities upon conquered ene- 
mies (2 Sam. 12:31). From his religious point of view these 
enemies had no rights. Obviously in such an age the peace 
doctrine could find no root. 

In Amos, the first of the literary prophets, we find a broader 
outlook, both as regards the extent of God’s rule over the 
nations and as regards the barbarities of war. He perceived 
that Jehovah controlled all nations; Jehovah brought the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor and the Aramzans from Kir, as well as Israel 
from Egypt (Amos 9:7). It was Amos, too, the possessor of 
this breadth of religious vision, who condemned that violation of 
treaties, that barbarity to women, and that disregard of the 
sacredness of death which are so characteristic of war (see 
Amos 1:9, 13; 2:1). 
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It takes, in any age, a long time for a higher ideal to win its 
way, and that was true of Israel as well as of others. Isaiah 
sang of the birth of the “ Prince of peace,” in language which is 
much obscured in our common versions of the Bible, but which 
is so enshrined in the affections of the Christian world that one 
hesitates to disturb it, even in the interest of truth. When 
Isaiah’s language is really understood, however, it differs but 
little from the hard standards of the age of war. That Prince, 
as Isaiah conceived him, was to be a “‘ wonderful plotter, a very 
god of a warrior, and a father of booty”’ before he was “ prince 
of peace.” In other words, Isaiah’s conception is still the con- 
ception of a conqueror; the peace which this passage pictures 
was such as Kitchener is making in South Africa. 

Many years later Isaiah had a more attractive vision. Inthe 
eleventh chapter of his prophecy, when describing the messianic 
kingdom, he sang of a time when— 

The wolf will lodge with the lamb, 

The leopard lie down with the kid, 

The calf and the young lion will graze together, 
And a little child will lead them. 

This language is no doubt figurative. The prophet pictured 
under these animal forms the way in which human passion was 
to become harmless. It is not clear, however, whether his 
thought embraced the world in this utopia of peace, or whether 
he confined it to the kingdom of Israel. The words which imme- 
diately follow favor the latter view. 

Such religious conceptions as those of Amos were, neverthe- 
less, bound to bear fruit. Under the influence of the prophets 
the old laws were recast, and King Josiah instituted a reform on 
their basis. We now possess this work in our book of Deuter- 
onomy. It is characterized by a large humanitarian element. 
It sought to soften the rugged features of the hard life of ancient 
times. It instituted laws in behalf of the poor, in behalf of 
slaves, who were usually the captives taken in war, and even in 
behalf of animals.3 In its treatment of war itself there is a 


3 See KENT, “ Humanitarian Element in the Old Testament Legislation,” BIKLI- 
CAL WORLD, October, 
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milder, more human and reasonable note than one is accustomed 
to find in antiquity (see Deut., chap. 20, and cf Goldwin Smith 
in [Independent of August 22, 1901, pp. 1959 ff.). Of the Leviti- 
cal code, which came into its present form even later, though 
many of its laws are old, the same may also be said. If that 
code seems to limit the sympathies of Israel at times by enforcing 
kindness toward members of that race particularly, it also com- 
manded the Hebrew to love the resident alien as himself (Lev. 
19:17, 18). When we remember that the resident alien was 
usually a captive of war, we can see how beneficently the teach- 
ing of prophets like Amos was taking effect. The idea that 
there was but one God, and he the God of all men, was producing 
a new conception of humanity, fatal to the spirit of war. 

In no book of the Old Testament does this leavening doc- 
trine, that God cares for all men, and its corollary, that mercy 
is due to all, shine out more clearly than in the book of Jonah; 
but we have been so occupied in quarreling about Jonah’s whale 
that the significance of the message of the book has escaped us. 
The book was written to enforce the great truths that God’s care 
extends to all men, that he chose Israel, not for her own sake 
merely, but to bear his message of warning, of righteousness, 
and of mercy to all men, and that even the worst of Israel’s ene- 
mies may find mercy with God and become his people. The 
book of Jonah is a missionary tract. The kindliness of God 
extends to all nations; the spirit of helpful sympathy should 
prevail toward them in the hearts of his worshipers—this is the 
message of this unique book, and it is a message calculated to 
extirpate the spirit of selfishness and narrowness from which all 
war springs. 

The climax of Old Testament thought in this respect is 
reached in that little prophecy, found both in the second chapter 
of Isaiah and in the fourth chapter of Micah, the origin of which 
is a puzzle. Was it composed by Isaiah, by Micah, or by some 
unknown prophet? Perhaps the last view is the correct one. 
From this unknown seer it may have been introduced by editors 
into the positions in the books of Isaiah and Micah where it 


4See KENT, in BIBLICAL WoRLD, November, 1901. 
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now stands. Be that as it may, in its inspired utterance we have 
for the first time an adequate expression of what a real mono- 
theism means for the world. “The mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountain and exalted 
above the hills. Many nations shall give him their allegiance ; 
his word shall rule them; he shall judge between many peoples 
and decide concerning strong nations afar off; and they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.”” One God for all nations, hence 
one brotherhood among men, and a universal peace on earth— 
this is the only logical view for a monotheist, and is the inevi- 
table result of a belief in one God. Such is the strength of old 
custom, especially of custom consecrated by religious sanction 
and rooted in human passion, that this prophetic vision did not 
make a deep impression on the prophets’ contemporaries; but 
nevertheless the beautiful picture of international amity, clearly 
drawn against the dark background of a savage antiquity, antici- 
pated by two millenniums the visions of our Whittier, who sang : 
Evil shall cease and violence pass away, 
And the tired world breathe free through a long sabbath day. 

Viewed in the manner here indicated, the Old Testament 
neither sanctions war nor is a millstone about the neck of 
Christianity; nor is it the record of a people whe lived in a world 
so unreal that it can teach us no practical lesson. It affords a 
basis for the peace doctrine, both because it exhibits the fact 
that war springs from the animal side of human nature, and is 
fostered only by a conception of God so limited as to be but little 
removed from heathenism; and also because it reveals the fact 
that the doctrine of monotheism cannot be really held without 
creating in men’s minds an abhorrence of the barbarities of war, 
and without inspiring visions of a universal peace. The former 
element, though painfully apparent, is a waning or diminishing 
element; the latter, as revelation in its progress nears the cen- 
tral figure in human history, clearly appears as the increasing 
and triumphant element. 


| 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF PAUL. 


V. THE SOCIAL CONTENT OF APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY IN 
GENERAL. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


SECTION I, THE OPPOSITION OF APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY TO SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION. 

TueE kingdom of God, as portrayed by Jesus, involved inevi- 
table social and political changes. However great its apoca- 
lyptic and eschatological element, one cannot fail to discover in 
the teaching of Jesus a distinct recognition of the ethical signifi- 
cance of the family, of wealth, and even of the conventionalities 
of life. It is special pleading to claim that his words upon such 
social matters were but incidental to a persistent and predominat- 
ing eschatology. Throughout the Christian centuries it has been 
all but universally felt both in church and state that Jesus never 
recognized two ideal ethical codes—the one for the members of 
the kingdom, and the other for those who were not members. 
However different might have been his expectation of righteous 
living on the part of the one group rather than of the other, his 
words present social ideals for society as a whole, and not for 
certain of its members. The ideal may be Christian, but the 
moral obligation is human.‘ 

Yet, while thus sympathizing with the Zealots in their recog- 
nition of the regenerating effects of God’s presence in human 
society, Jesus was quite as sensitive as any Pharisee to the 
dangers of social revolution. As far as possible he kept himself 
independent of all political agitation; the things of Caesar were 
to be rendered to Cesar; the law and the prophets were to abide 
until all things came to pass; the very scribes whose narrowness 
and pride he denounced sat in Moses’ seat, and their teachings 


47I have attempted to indicate this social content of the kingdom of God in The 
Soctal Teaching of Jesus. 
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were to be heeded. If it were not for his clear rejection of 
some of the very fundamentals of pharisaism—its ceremonial 
cleansings, its specifications concerning the sabbath, the practice 
of fasting, the Davidic Messiah — such conservatism might almost 
argue the chauvinism of the rabbis themselves. In such a case, 
however, neither priest nor scribe would have sought his down- 
fall. 

Yet, innovator and revolutionist as he was in the estimation 
of both himself and his contemporaries, he was no iconoclast. 
Measureless social and political results have flowed from his 
teachings, not because he urged the destruction of institutions, 
but because his principles, when once in control of social groups, 
by their own inherent strength have led to the recognition of 
rights and duties. It is no mere accident that the highest civili- 
zation is Christian. As he foretold, the fraternity Jesus inaugu- 
rated has become the leaven of society. Love has, in some 
degree at least, replaced violence. 

It is, therefore, only what might have been expected both 
from the temper of Jesus and from their own insistence upon the 
eschatological kingdom of God, when we find the apostles pos- 
sessed of a conservatism in social matters amounting almost to 
indifference. The early church was not a society for ethical 
culture, much less a society for social reform. It was a body of 
religionists devoted to their faith in a revealed plan of God for 
their salvation, who were endeavoring in an evil age to live as if 
citizens of heaven. As such its members at times ran danger- 
ously near to antinomianism, and at other times to legalism, but 
always because of their devotion to their religious convictions. 
Throughout the apostolic age Christian morality was the out- 
growth of religious faith, and social duties were therefore 
derivative rather than primary. 

But morality was by no means secondary. A bad man could 
not be a Christian, and a Christian ought to be a good man. The 
prophecies had been fulfilled; the law had been superseded; the 
new life begotten of faith in God’s love was now to be lived. 
Therein lay the supreme duty of the Christian while he waited 
for the appearance of the kingdom. 
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As has already appeared, Paul’s position at this point is clear. 
Having abandoned his earlier hope of winning an acquittal at 
the messianic judgment by conscientious observance of the law, 
he would be the last man to replace the Thorah with a new series 
of rules, either of his own devising or derived from the words 
of Jesus. That would be to discredit faith, and by faith, as he 
told the Corinthians in one of his most strenuous passages, the 
Christian stood.#® As long as one was true to the faith he had 
professed in Jesus as the Messiah of the future kingdom, he was 
beyond the reach of even apostolic authority. At the same time, 
however, Paul gave his judgments as one who had obtained 
mercy of the Lord to be worthy of trust,’ and these “‘ judgments” 
may very well have been understood as authoritative advice 
regarding the form and direction in which the new life of the 
Christian should be given expression. Paul further magnified 
his official position in matters in which the religious element was 
at a minimum, and did not hesitate to deliver over to Satan an 
evil-doer for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit might be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. None the less, however, 
even to the’recalcitrant Corinthians he protests that he was but 
a master-builder who laid foundations, and that he and Apollos 
and Peter were but the stewards of the Christ to whom all 
believers belonged.** The gospel was not a new law, and the life 
of faith was not to yield to a new legalism. 

From this point of view one appreciates both the genetic and 
the fragmentary character of the apostle’s teachings upon mat- 
ters of conduct and social convention. They are not a new 
legal code, or speculations upon the social bearings of the new 
faith; they are solutions of definite problems with which early 
Christianity was confronted. As in the case of the churches of 
Thessalonica, Galatia, and Rome circumstances forced Paul to 
develop the theological content of the new messianic faith, so in 
the case of these and every other church to whom he addressed a 
letter, the necessity of actually living in accordance with such a 


42 Cor. 1:24. 491 Cor. 7:25. 8° 1 Cor. 5: 1-5. 


5'1 Cor. 3:5, 8, 23; 4:1. The entire argument as to the apostolic prerogative in’ 
1 Corinthians is well worth consideration upon this point. 
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faith led him to point out the ethical and social principles it 
involved. Throughout his correspondence his instructions con- 
stitute less a system or program than the advice of a practical 
man based upon the teaching of Jesus and his own spiritual illu- 
mination.’ His temper of mind is the farthest possible from 
that of a social doctrinaire. He was not endeavoring to reform 
society, to legislate for all time, or to champion a paper utopia. 
He was simply endeavoring to make plain to men and women 
who had but recently shared in the practices of the heathen 
society of which they were still members, the lines of conduct 
consonant with their new life and their faith in a rapidly 
approaching kingdom. One may, indeed, be even more specific: 
his social ethics consists in directions as to how a member of a 
Christian church could live in the various cities of the Roman 
empire during the first century of our era that life which he 
expected to live in the coming kingdom. To understand such 
teaching one must understand the actual historical conditions it 
was intended to meet. 

The problem before the student, therefore, is quite as much 
historical as exegetical; or, rather, just because it is exegetical 
it is historical, and any complete presentation of the apostolic 
thought must rest, not upon a collection of detached teachings, 
but upon a careful estimate of such teachings in the light both 
of the apostolic messianism and of the social environment of 
those to whom they were addressed. 

As soon as one takes this historical point of view, one char- 
acteristic of the apostolic teaching becomes apparent. So far 
from resembling the efforts of many others who have attempted 
to induce men to adopt the same standards of life, it favored no 
eccentricity, it proposed no revolution. The kingdom of God, 
with its regenerate institutions, was in heaven and not on earth. 
The Pauline ethics, in so far as it concerns social relations, is 
always formulated with the intent of preserving Graeco-Roman 
society as far as possible. If we except the church itself, 
neither Paul nor any other apostle introduced a new social insti- 
tution. The early Christians, so far as we know, were born, 


8? Cf. 1 Cor. 7:10 with 12, and see also 1 Cor. 7:25, 40. 
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married, toiled, and were buried as were their fellow-citizens of 
the empire. Thus, like his master, Paul was constantly on his 
guard lest his converts should mistake enthusiasm to reform 
other people for Christian character. Such an attitude of mind 
was not only the outcome of that indifference to existing evils 
born of his belief in the speedy coming of Christ. It was 
undoubtedly that in large part, but it also involved an apprecia- 
tion of the actual situation in which the Christian communities 
found themselves. The Roman empire looked with increasing 
suspicion upon fraternities of all sorts—barring perhaps burial 
fraternities—and Paul knew only too well the danger which 
lay in any social extravagances. He would not even consent to 
destroying such conventionalities as the length of a Christian’s 
hair, or a woman’s wearing of a veil.%3 Above all, he tried to 
keep his converts free from even an appearance of social unrest. 
“Let each man abide in that calling wherein he was called,” 
he told the restless Corinthians. ‘‘Wast thou called being a 
slave? Care not forit. Was any man called being circumcised ? 
Let him not become uncircumcised. Hath any been called in 
uncircumcision ? Let him not be circumcised. Art thou bound 
unto a wife? seek not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a 
wife ? seek not a wife. The time is shortened, that henceforth 
both those that have wives may be as though they had none; 
and those that weep, as though they wept not; and those that 
rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and those that buy, as 
though they possessed not; and those that use the world, as 
not using it to the full; for the fashion of this world passeth 
away.” % And all apostolic teaching was to the same effect. 
“Let no man suffer as a meddler in other men’s affairs” 55 is 
hardly the word of an agitator. Even when an outraged heart 
breaks forth in apocalyptic visions foretelling the doom of the 


531 Cor. 11: 14-16. 


541 Cor. 7: 18-24, 27-31. And yet PAULSEN (Z¢thics, Eng. trans., p. 66) declares 
that “true Christianity may always be recognized by the fact that it seems strange 
and dangerous to the world.” See also the even more exaggerated statement of 
LESLIE STEPHEN, Social Rights and Duties, Vol. I, p. 22. 


551 Peter 4: 16. 
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beast whose number is 666—the Roman empire itself 5°*—there 
is no call for revolt, but rather a eulogium of the martyrs who 
cry to God from beneath the altar. 

It would be a misinterpretation of early Christianity, how- 
ever, if at this point we should declare with Paulsen®* that 
the early Christians belittled courage and opposed aggressive 
struggle with enemies. Such a position has, it is true, a super- 
ficial justification in the maxims of Jesus against contests, and 
in the well-known willingness of the Christians to suffer martyr- 
dom. But courage, or, better, virility, is something other than 
militarism, and in its moral sense is the constant watchword of 
the New Testament writers. ‘Quit yourselves like men,” 9 
“fight without beating the air,” © ‘put on the whole panoply of 
God’”’ *—these are certainly not the words of a man who could 
suffer and submit, but nothing more. The difference between 
the Greek and the Christian courage is not so much in the atti- 
tude of mind as in the enemies one must withstand. The Greek 


or Roman found his enemies in the enemies of his state; the ene- 
mies of the Christian were just as real, but they were not flesh 
and blood, but angels and devils and evil passions.” It was 


against these, and not against an existing society in any of its 
phases, that the early Christians struggled. They could die for 
their faith, but they would not draw the sword for its defense. 
The Lord with his kingdom was at hand. 


SECTION il. APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY DEVOTED NEITHER TO 
ASCETICISM NOR TO REFORM. 

It was wholly consonant with this anti-revolutionary attitude 
toward society, the invariable accompaniment of apocalyptic 
messianism, that one chief aim of the apostolic ethics was to 
preserve as pure as possible the new life which had been awak- 
ened in the Christian. As may well be imagined, innumerable 

S6CLEMEN, “Die Zahl des Tieres, Apc. 13:18,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestament- 
liche Wissenschaft, 1901, pp. 109-14. For a curious error in this article, which, 
however, hardly affects its main position, see BIBLICAL WORLD, Vol. XVIII (1901), 
p. 76. 

87 Rev. 6:9; 13:18. $91 Cor. 16: 13. Eph. 6:11 f. 

8 Ethics, Eng. trans., pp. 69 f. 61 Cor. 9:26. 6 Eph. 6: 12. 
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dangers threatened Christian morality from its social environ- 
ment. Graeco-Roman civilization in Paul’s day had not, it is 
true, reached its period of decadence, nor were its morals quite 
as dark as Seneca and the satirists would have one believe; yet 
it was by no means calculated to help one live the life of the 
spirit. Animalism was either magnified or treated as morally 
neutral by men not at all vicious, and in every city the masses 
almost inevitably grew debased. Today’s society threatens strik- 
ingly similar dangers to Christian idealism, but never were pro- 
grams more opposed than that of the twentieth-century reformer 
and that of the apostles. The modern reformer endeavors to make 
honesty, purity, and other Christian virtues more easily realiz- 
able by changing the social environment in which men struggle. 
As Jesus might have said, he seeks to increase the harvest by 
improving the earth in which the seed of the kingdom is planted. 
But this recourse to a regenerated society as an aid to the indi- 
vidual Christian, Paul and the other apostles never made. No 
one of them ever proposed to make Christian morality more 
practicable through the destruction of the evils to which it was 


exposed, There was to be no compromise with the world, but 
neither was the world to be converted. 


Yet asceticism, the last resource of pessimistic righteousness, 
was never urged upon the struggling Christian communities. It 
is, indeed, rather common to find the opposite asserted,® but at 
the expense either of a definition of asceticism or of a true expo- 
sition of Pauline thought. The point of view of the apostles 
was not that of those who regard misery as the royal road to 
holiness, or of those who would have men leave social life in 
order to live to God ; but rather that of those who have adopted 
a new standard of values. For them that alone in life is of 
importance which was to extend over into the heavenly kingdom. 
The application of such a standard will give results which super- 
ficially resemble asceticism, but which are really nothing of the 
sort. For instance, it is not an injunction to asceticism to tell 
a person who knows the moral impulses that come from religious 


63So, for instance, by PAULSEN, Z¢hics, Eng. trans., pp. 91 f., and THILLY, 
Introduction to Ethics, p. 190, note. 
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experiences and whose highest ethical imperative is ‘ where- 
unto you have already attained by that same standard walk,” 
that there are distractions in marriage, and that, since the Lord 
is soon to appear and to end the marriage relation, one had bet- 
ter choose a life in which he can more completely and easily 
devote himself to moral endeavor.* Asceticism would say that 
marriage is contaminating, or that there is merit in celibacy, and 
such opinions neither Paul nor any apostle to our knowledge 
ever held. The insistence of Jesus upon the necessity of his 
disciples remaining in the world rather than becoming recluses 
or monks is echoed repeatedly in Paul. In fact, as will appear 
in our discussion of the apostolic teaching as to social life, he is 
insistently opposed to anything that would detract from neigh- 
borliness or the legitimate enjoyments of those whose Master 
both in words and practice had rejected asceticism. 

It is the same standard of values that explains the indiffer- 
ence of the earlier interpreters of Jesus to social evils like slavery 
and prostitution. Jesus had indeed said nothing directly against 
either evil, but it is clear that the man who would love his 
neighbor as himself could not long endure to see his neighbor 
either a slave or a prostitute, and, as Christian history shows 
abundantly, must endeavor to end both institutions by law. 
We should have expected that an apostle would have been as 
eager for such reforms as a modern philanthropist, and, as will 
presently appear, within the limits of the Christian community 
itself equality and social purity were unceasingly, passionately 
urged; but in all the apostolic literature both slavery and pros- 
titution are accepted as abiding elements in a wicked world. 
They would perish only with the age. There is no more strik- 
ing picture of a radical submitting to a social evil he saw was 
incompatible with his own ideals than that furnished in the 
little letter of Paul to Philemon in which the apostle recounts 
how, as one result of having converted his friend’s runaway 


$41 Cor. 7:29, 31, 32. 


°5 While we cannot deny that Paul regards the unmarried state as superior to the 
married, the entire discussion contained in 1 Cor., chap. 7, will dispossess a fair mind 
of any predisposition to discover within it genuine asceticism. 
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slave Onesimus, he was sending him back to a slavery from 
which he had safely escaped. Paul has, indeed, many words of 
counsel and exhortation for both master and slaves. The master 
is not to threaten his slaves, since they both have one Master with 
whom there is no respect of persons,” and he is to treat them with 
justice and equality.” Directions for the conduct of slaves are 
also numerous, as one might expect, but all to the same effect. 
Slaves are to be ® obedient, as servants of Christ. A position 
in which a man was both a slave and a brother was certainly 
anomalous, and, had it not been for the hope that the new age 
with its readjustments was close at hand, unendurable. Some 
slaves must have seen this, as possibly the runaway Onesimus ; 
but more certainly those Christian slaves who, as we know from 
1 Tim. 6:1, were tempted to look with contempt upon a Chris- 
tian master who did not emancipate them. 

That, notwithstanding his refusal even to hint at emancipa- 
tion, Paul could also write that ‘zz Christ there is neither bond 
nor free” ® shows the difference between the standards when 
applied to the coming kingdom and when applied to the age 
that was to end within the lifetime, possibly, of the slave him- 
self. That the two conceptions did not affect one another is the 
clearest possible evidence of the failure of Paul to see the social 
bearing of Christianity. 

The attitude of Paul toward prostitution and other evils 
which depended upon sin rather than upon misfortune and law 
is not radically different from that displayed toward slavery, 
though no fornicator was to be permitted to live within the 
Christian community or could hope to enter the kingdom of God.” 
Yet, so far as we know, no effort was made by the apostolic 
church to reduce or control prostitution and other vices by law, 
or in any way except by the conversion of the evil-doers them- 
selves. Apostolic Christianity at this point was thoroughly 
individualistic. The Christian as such was to be chaste; society 
would always be licentious. Paul expressly implies that prosti- 

% Eph. 6:9. Col. 4:1. 

@Eph. 6:5; Col. 3:22; Tit. 2:9; 1 Pet. 2: 18. 

% Gal. 3: 28. 71 Cor. 6:9. 
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tution is a permanent factor of un-Christian society, and that it 
is impossible for the Christian, in Corinth at least, to avoid 
associating with fornicators. In such a case he must needs go 
out of the world —a saying which marks the nearest approach 
to cynicism contained in apostolic literature.” 

One thing, however, must be added. If apostolic Chris- 
tianity, because of its anticipation of the speedy return of its 
Lord, felt no responsibility for establishing a Christian civiliza- 
tion, it most emphatically did feel the responsibility of treating 
all men, whether or not of the household of faith, with self- 
sacrificing love. The apostolic literature abounds in exhorta- 
tions to treat all men in the spirit of Christ. ‘ Avenge not 
yourselves, beloved,” says Paul to the Romans,” “but give place 
unto the wrath of God; for it is written, Vengeance belongeth 
unto me; I will recompense, saith the Lord. Butif thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink. Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” And to the Gala- 
tians 3 he wrote: ‘‘Let us work that which is good toward all 
men.” With humanity once possessed of such a spirit, the new 
age would indeed have dawned. 

The fact is, however, that the great mass of the Pauline 
teaching regarding social relations concerns the church and its 
members rather than society at large. The ethical and social 
teachings of Paul would have been almost meaningless to any 
but those who shared in his faith. A Christian society was 
evidently expected by him to result from the segregation of 
Christians, rather than from the transformation of an empire. 
Christian civilization, paradoxically enough, was a by-product 
of apostolic Christianity. How far Paul was dominated by the 
conception of the church as the only social group with whose 
conduct and conventions he had an immediate concern will 
appear as we proceed to consider his more specific social teach- 
ings. 


71 Cor. 5:9, 10. 72 Rom. 12: 19-21. 736: 10. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE OF 
WORSHIP IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


IV. THE HISTORICAL WRITINGS OF THE PRIESTLY SCHOOL. 


I. THE PRIESTLY NARRATIVE IN THE HEXATEUCH. 


§ 199. The New Tendency Encouraged in the Exile.— 
Consider (1) the effect of the exile upon the ambition of Isa. 57: 17-20. 
Israel to be a mation among other nations of the earth ; 
(2) the actual condition, in the exile, of all political 2 Chron. 35:17-2 
institutions and political machinery; (3) the certainty Isa. 41:17-20. 
that under these conditions the minds of the leaders 
and the energies of the people would be turned in some 
other direction; (4) the naturalness and, indeed, the ~~ ‘eae 
inevitableness of a turning in the direction of a more 
definitely religious, as distinguished from a political, 
régime; (5) the foundation for this movement already Isa. 44: 24-28. 
prepared in the two great doctrines of individualism, as 
preached by the priest Jeremiah, and so/darity, as Jer. 31:a9f. 
preached by the priest Ezekiel—doctrines preached in gzek., chaps. 18, 
view of and in connection with the fall of the nation. - 

See J. R. SLATER, “Individualism and Solidarity as Developed 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel,” BIBLICAL WoRLD, Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 
172-83; MONTEFIORE, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Relt- 
gion as Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews, pp. 216-19, 
251-3; Durr, Old Testament Theology, Vol. 11, pp. 488 f. 

$200. The Basis of This Tendency toward Priestly 
Influence.— Observe now three things: (1) that the 
priestly influence had long been in existence, and that 
only a century or so before the fall of Jerusalem it had 
been greatly strengthened by the union of effort in which 
prophet and priest joined, and of which the promulgation 
of Deuteronomy was the result (cf §§ 25-8, 170); (2) Jer. 1:1; Bzek. 
that the prophetic work in these last days had in large *** 
measure fallen to priests, ¢.g., Jeremiah and Ezekiel; 
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2 Kings 22:3; 
23:3. 


Deut. 10:8. 


Exod. 20: 23— 
23:33; Deut., 
chaps. 16-26. 


Ezek., chaps. 
40-48. 


Cf. P (below). 
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(3) that, inasmuch as the will of God has now been pre- 
sented so clearly in the prophetic word (for prophecy has 
practically completed its work, having reached its highest 
development in Jeremiah) and in the written law (the 
law as found in Deuteronomy having been canonized in 
621 B. C.), the task that remains is not so much the 
revelation of new truth as the interpretation, organiza- 
tion, and application of the great body of truth already 
known. Such ministration is the work of the priest. 

§201. The Origin of the Idea of the Church or Com- 
munity.— Consider now to what extent the idea and 
practice of the community or church (1) are the further 
development of the priestly conception and ritual which 
existed before the exile and was formulated during the 
exile by Ezekiel in his visions; and (2) are the direct 
outcome of the prophetic teaching of individualism and 
solidarity (see above); and still further (3) the necessary 
result of the historical forces which combined to destroy 
the nation and put an end to prophetic work and lead- 
ership. 

§ 202. The Purpose of the Church.—(1) Study, as 
widely as possible (e. g., in Ezekiel’s code, the Levitical 
code, and the priestly prophets), the purpose of the 
church as it now began to take the place of the nation, 
as that purpose exhibited itself (¢) in the emphasis placed 
on worship, (4) in the multiplication of ordinances seek- 
ing to preserve, organize, and develop the ritual of the 
temple; and (2) note how greatly such interest (already 
existing in the exile) would be strengthened when the 
return had taken place, the temple had been rebuilt, and 
worship had actually been established in the new envi- 
ronment. 

§203. The Desire to Prepare Histories of Worship.— 
Consider how, under these circumstances, there would 
come into existence the desire (1) to trace the beginnings 
of these ordinances to the earliest times, and to show 
the place assigned them under the great leaders of the 
past ; (2) to write a narrative which would present their 
history through the long centuries from David’s time 
down to the last days—a story parallel with that other 
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Mal. 1: 6-14; 
Zech. 14: 16 ff. 
Leviticus. 
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Hag. 1: 7-14; 
2:1-9; Zech. 
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narrative (prepared by the prophets who had now passed 
away) which, in representing prophetic truth, had almost 
entirely ignored the priest-side of the national history; 
and (3) to show just how these institutions were finally 
reinstated or re-established after the return by the great Cf Bara and 
leaders Ezra and Nehemiah. This desire found its reali- 
zation in what we may call the histories of the priestly 
school. 

§ 204. The Histories of the Prophetic School.— Recall 
(1) the history of J, the work of a Judean prophet, prob- 
ably the oldest of the prophetic histories, which gathers 
up the stories and traditions of the earliest times down 
to the settlement of Israel in Canaan and uses all this 
material for the purpose of illustrating and enforcing 
the truths of prophecy;' (2) the history of E, which Gen. 35:1, $4 365 
covers practically the same ground as J, but is written from _— 
the point of view of northern Israel, and is somewhat less 
naive in its conception of God and in respect to other 
theological ideas ;* (3) the histories found in Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, which trace the progress of the 
nation from the conquest to the exile; and note the 
principal characteristics, common to them all, viz.: 
(a) that they are in large part compilations of older 1293 ‘ 
material; (4) the emphasis laid by them upon the 

*The J-material in Gen., chaps. 1-40, is: 2:46—4:26; 5:29; 6:1-8; 7:1-5, 
7-10, 12, 176, 22f.; 8:26, 3a, 6-12, 136, 20-22; 9:18-27; 10:16, 8-19, 21, 24-30; 
1-9, 28-30; 12:1-4a, 6-20; 13: 1-5, 66-11a, 13-18; 15:3f., 6-11, 17f.; 16:14, 
2, 4-14; 18: 1—I19:28, 30-38; 21: 1a, 2a, 7, 28-30, 33; 22:20-24; 24:1—25:6, 
18, 21-26a, 28; 26:1-3a, 6-14, 16f., 19-33; 27:1a, 2, 3, 46, 56, 6, 7a, 15, 186-20, 
24-294, 29¢, 30a, 30¢, 316-34, 414-42, 436, 45a, 28:10, 13-16, 19; 29: 2-14, 31-35; 
30: 36-16, 22¢, 23a, 24f., 27, 29-314, 34-382, 39-40a, 40c—43; 31:1, 17, 18a, 25, 27, 
31, 43f., 46, 48-50; 32: 3-7a, 136-224, 236-29, 31f.; 33: 1-184, 34:2, 3a, 3¢, 5, 7, 
11, 19, 26, 296-31; 35:14, 16-22a; 36:31-39; 37:26, 2d-4, 12, 13a, 146, 18d, 21, 
256-27, 286, 32a, 35; 38: 1—39:6, 74-23. The remainder of the document may be 
found in J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, The Hexateuch, Vol. 11; 


or in AppIs, Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol.1; or in DRIVER, /utroduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament. 

? The E-material in Gen., chaps. 1-40, is: 15:1, 2, 5, 16; 20:1-18; 21:6, 8-27, 
31f., 343 22:1-13,19; 25:25, 27, 29-34; 27:16, 4a, 75-14, 16-182, 21-23, 300, 31a, 
35-41a, 44, 456, 28:11f., 17f., 20, 21a, 22; 29:1, 15-23, 25-282, 30; 30: 1-32, 17- 
20, 26, 316-33, 386, 406; 31:2-16, 19-24, 26, 28-30, 32-42, 47, 51—32: 2, 23a, 30; 
33 :18c-20; 35:1-5, 66-8; 37:5-11, 134, 14a, 176, 19f., 22-252, 28a, 28c—31, 324, 332, 
34, 36; 39:6c, 7a; 40:1-23. For the remainder of the document see literature cited 
in previous footnote. 
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thought of sin as the cause of all of Israel’s troubles ; 
(c) the purpose of their work as evidently didactic, 
rather than historical in the modern sense of the word ; 
(@) the selection and arrangement of material, which is 
such as to enforce the great lessons of prophecy. 

$205. The Priestly Histories.— Under this head may 
be classified (1) the priestly narrative in the Hexateuch ; 
(2) the books of Chronicles, which furnish a parallel 
history, as understood by the priest, for the entire 
period covered by the prophetic history found in 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and (3) the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, which describe the restoration from 
exile and the re-establishment of the temple and its 
elaborate system of worship. These all possess the same 
general characteristics of style, are controlled by the 
same theological ideas, are interested in the same general 
subject, and are written from the same priestly point of 
view. 

§206. The Historical Character of the Priestly His- 
tories.— Keep in mind (1) the purpose of these so-called 
histories, viz., to represent the priest-side, that is, the 
element of worship; (2) the consequent necessity of 
making sedections from the large body of material in 
existence; (3) the fragmentary and disconnected char- 
acter of the material which comes by selection ; (4) the . 
only method that, under these circumstances, can be 
employed—that of compilation; (5) the danger of 
confusion and disorder ; (6) the certainty that material 
having its origin centuries after the event described will 
not be intended to serve as a chronicle of the event, but 
rather to meet some definite and practical end in view; 
(7) the difference between actual history and idealized 
story; (8) the meaning of the word “pragmatic” as 
applied to history. 

See, ¢. g., my article in Sunday School Times, July, 1889; GEO. 
F. Moorg, art. Historical Literature,” Zxcylopedia Biblica, Vol. 
IL; W. E. Barngs, “The Religious Standpoint of the Chronicler,” 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. X111 
(1896-97), pp. 14-20; T. G. Soars, “The Import of the Chronicles 
as a Piece of Religio-Historical Literature,” American Journal of 
Theology, Vol. UII (1899), pp. 251-74; C. C. TORREY, Zhe Compos?- 
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tion and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemia (“ Beiheft zur Zeitschrift 
fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft,” 1, 1896); L. DIESTEL, ‘‘ Die 
hebriische Geschichtesschreibung,” /Jahrbicher fiir deutsche Theo- 
logie, Vol. XVIII (1873), pp. 365 ff.; FRANZ DELITzscH, “ Die 
Formenreichtum der israelitischen Geschichtsliteratur,” Zet¢schrift 
fiir lutherische Theologie und Kirche, Vol. XXXVI (1870), pp. 31 ff.; 
J. E. McFApyEN, Zhe Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly His- 
torians (1901), pp. 241 ff., 271 ff. 

§ 207. The Scope of the Priestly Narrative.— This 
document is found alongside of the prophetical histories 
J and E in the Hexateuch.2 Like them it goes back to 
the time of creation and sketches the course of events 
up to the settlement of Israel in Canaan. ‘This leads it 
in many cases to duplicate the narratives of the pro- 
phetic historians; but, although the same events are Gen. 34:1, 2a, 34. 
often narrated in both accounts, the point of view is £6 oa — 
widely different, since the purposes of the two schools _ 5, "Fits, up ote 
of writers are of a different character. The priestly nar- 
rative is primarily concerned with questions like (a) the 
divine choice of Israel as the peculiar people of God ; 
(4) the divine origin of her system of worship; (c) the 
growth of the accompanying institutions and customs. 

§ 208. The Gradual Growth of the Priestly Narrative.— 
A careful examination of this priestly narrative reveals 
that it is not all the work of one hand or one time, but, 
like the prophetic histories, is a compilation of older 

3 The material belonging to the priestly narrative, as indicated in 7he Hexateuch 
by J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, is as follows: Gen. 1:1—2: 4a; 
5:1-28, 30-32; 6:9-22; 7:6, I1, 13-17a, 18-21, 24; 8:1, 2a, 36-5, 13a, 14-19; 
9:1-17, 28, 29; 10: 1a, 2-7, 20, 22, 23, 31, 32; I1: 10-27, 31, 32; 12:46, §; 13 :6a, 
116, 12; 16: 1a, 3,15,16; 17: 1-27; 19:29; 21:14, 26-5; 23:1-20; 25: 7-17, 19. 20, 
266; 26:34, 35; 27:46—28:9; 29:24, 286, 29; 30:21, 22a; 31:186; 33:184, 
34 : I-2a, 34, 4, 6, 8-10, 12-18, 20-25, 27-29a; 35: 6a, 9-13, 15, 226—36 : 30, 40-43; 
37:1, 2a, 2c; 41:456, 46a; 46:6-27; 47:5, 6a, 7-11, 276, 28; 48:3-7; 49:14, 
28-33a, 33¢, 50:12, 13; Exod. 1:1-5, 7,13, 146; 2:236-25; 6:2—7:13, 19, 20a, 
216, 22; 8:5-7, 156-19; 9:8-12; I1:9—I2: 20, 24, 28, 40—13:2, 20; 14:1-4, 8, 
94, 154, 166-18, 21a, 21c-23, 26, 27a, 28a, 29; 16:1-3, 5-35; I7:1a; 19:1, 2a; 
24:156-18a; 25:1—31:18a,; 34:29-—-40:38; Lev. 1:1—27:34; Numb. 1:1— 
10:28, 34; 13:1I-I7a, 216, 25, 26a, 32; 14:1a@, 2, 5-7, 9a, 10, 26-30, 32-392; 
15:1-41; 16:1a, 15, 26, 3-11, 16-24, 26a, 27a, 326, 33¢c, 35—20: 1a, 2, 36, 4, 6-82, 
8c-13, 226-29; 21: 4a, 10, Ila, 22:1; 25: 6—32: 38; 33: 1—36:13; Deut. 32: 48-52; 
34: Ia, Ic, 5d, 7-9; Josh. 3: 4a, 8, 15, 16; 4:76, 8a, 13, 15-17, 19; 5: 10-12; 9: 15¢, 
17-21; 13: 1§—14:5; 15: 1-12, 20-61; 16: 4-9; 17:1-10; 18:1, 46, 48— 
21: 42; 22:9-34. 
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materials, which have gradually been brought together 
and wrought into a homogeneous narrative. This ap- 
pears (a) from the fact that there are many repetitions 
Exod., chaps. 25- within the priestly narrative itself, ¢. ¢., the repetition of 


Brim, chaps the account of the structure of the tabernacle, the double 

chap. 23, cf. account of the census of Israel, the two recensions of 
Numb., chaps. 

28, 29. the laws concerning feasts, etc.; and (4) from the differ- 


ent tone and character of various parts of the narrative. 
It is now generally granted that there are at least four 
different strata in this work. These are (1) a continuous 
narrative from the creation to the settlement in Canaan, 
which forms the groundwork of the priestly narrative 

Lov .chaps. 19-26. (= P*); (2) the Holiness Code (= P*); (3) a collection 

etc. of priestly teachings on subjects connected with the 
various institutions (—P'); (4) ‘a miscellaneous set 
of secondary enlargements, ranging over a wide variety 

Exod.30:22- of topics— genealogical expansions, legislative elabora- 
tions, illustrative narratives, etc.” 

See, ¢. g.,J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe 
Hexateuch, Vol. 1, pp. 142 ff.; ADDIs, Documents of the Hexateuch, 
Vol. II, pp. 186 ff.; HOLZINGER, Einlettung in den Hexateuch, pp. 
332 ff.; STEUERNAGEL, Deuteronomium und Josua, und allgemeine 
Einleitung in den Hexateuch, p. 272; BAUDISSIN, Einleitung in die 
_Biicher des Alten Testamentes, pp. 154 ff., WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena 
to the History of Israel, p. 385. 

Gen. 6 :5-8; § 209. The Sources of the Priestly Narrative.— (1) 
tte. *'/.6:9-22; Examine carefully some of the narratives contained in 

both the prophetic history and in the priestly narrative, 
¢é. g., the accounts of the deluge, the story of Dinah,‘ 
the bringing of water from the rock in the wilderness,5 
etc., and consider whether the prophetic and priestly 
writers are to be regarded (a) as having used the same 
sources, or (4) as having used different sources, or (c) 
as being dependent one upon the other; if the latter, 
which is the original ? 

(2) Consider, further, whether it is probable that any 


4In the Dinah narrative the following material is from P: Gen. 34:1, 2a, 36, 4, 
6, 8-10, 12-18, 20-25, 27-29a,; and the remainder of chap. 34 belongs to J. 

5In Numb., chap. 20, the following material is assigned to P: 20: 1a, 2, 36-4, 
6-82, 8c-13, 226-29; the following to J: 20:14, 3a, 5, 84, 19 f.; and the remainder 
to E. 
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sources other than popular traditions were ever in exist- 
ence for the study of the earliest prehistoric times. In 
cases where the priestly and prophetic accounts of the 
same event differ widely, ¢.g., in the accounts of the 
events at Sinai,’ what explanation may be given?’ Is 
the difference to be explained as due to the use of vary- 
ing sources or as a result of the different point of view 
and purpose of these writers ? 

(3) Compare the creation accounts of J and P with 
each other, and still further with the creation stories as 
found on Babylonian tablets. Note carefully the points 
of resemblance and difference, and try to determine (a) 
which of the two shows the clearer traces of Babylonian 
influence; (4) whether they both resemble the same 
Babylonian tradition; or (¢) whether each reflects a 
different Babylonian tradition. (d) If the Babylonian 
accounts are considered as sources of the Hebrew nar- 
ratives, note how thoroughly the Hebrew writers have 
edited their sources and the different style of editing 
done by P as compared with J. 

For English translations of these Babylonian stories see W. 
Muss-ARNOLT’s rendering in R. F. HARPER’S Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian Literature (“ The World’s Great Books,” Aldine edition, New 
York, 1901), pp. 282-300. Cf. also LENORMANT, Zhe Beginnings 
of History, pp. 47-66; GUNKEL, The Legends of Genesis; JoHN D. 
Davis, Genesis and Semitic Tradition, pp. 1-22. 

§210. The Legislation Embodied in the Priestly 
Narrative.—- Note that, just as the prophetic histories 
included some elements of legislation, viz., the smaller 
Book of the Covenant in J, and the greater Book of the 
Covenant, with the Decalogue (Exod. 20: 1-17), in E, 
so the priestly narrative contains its proportion of laws. 


6For the distribution of material among the various sources in Exod., chaps. 
19-40, in the book of Leviticus, and in Numb., chaps. 1-10, see the literature cited 
in note I. . 


7 Other stories which are thought to be duplicates are: (1) the account of the birth 
of Hagar, etc., in Gen., chap. 16 (P = 16: 1a, 3, 15, 16; the remainder belongs to J); 
(2) the birth of Isaac (P = Gen. 21: 14, 24, 3-5; the remainder belongs to J and E): 
the revelation of God to Jacob at Bethel (P = Gen. 35 : 6a, 9-13, 15; the remainder 
belongs to J and E). 


Gen. 1: 1—2:4a; 

cf. Gen. 2: 46- 

24. 

Exod. 34 :17-28. 

Exod. 20: 23— 

23:3; 20:1-17. ae 


chaps, 3s, 18, 
19, 28-31, and 
35- 


Gen. 2: 42-25. 


Gen. 2:4a; 5:1; 
6:9; 10:1; 
IE:10; 12:27; 
25:12; 25:19; 


37: 


Gen. 1:1; 8:1; 
etc, 

Gen. 17: 1. 

Exod. 6:2f. 


Gen, 1: 1—2: 4a; 
5:2; 10:1; etc. 
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This legal element is found in portions of Exodus and 
Numbers and in the entire book of Leviticus. (1) Notice 
the relatively large amount of space and consideration 
given to legal matters in P, as compared with J and E. 
Is it not true that in J and E the legal material is inci- 
dental, while in P it is the essential and all-important 
thing? (2) How may this increase of legal material be 
accounted for? Is it perhaps due to the greater interest 
of the priestly writers in such matters ? 

$211. Orderly, Systematic Treatment of Material.— 
Read the priestly narrative of the creation, and (1) notice 
that the order of events is carefully distributed through- 
out six days, corresponding to the working days of the 
week, and that God is represented as resting upon the 
seventh day. (2) Is not the whole account much more 
systematic than the prophetic account of the same sub- 
ject in the following chapter? (3) Consider also the 
division of the patriarchal period into ten “ generations,” 
beginning with the “generations of the heaven and of 
the earth,”* and ending with the generations of Jacob. 
(4) Notice that prior to the time of Abraham the gen- 
eral name e/ohim is used; between Abraham and Moses 
the name e/ shaddai appears; after Moses’ time the 
name is Jehovah. (5) Observe the similar system which 
appears in the presentation of the covenant idea; the 
first covenant being represented as having been made 
with Noah, its sign—the rainbow; the second covenant 
being with Abraham, its sign—circumcision ; while still 
later the sabbath is spoken of as a covenant, and as the 
sign of a covenant. 

See DRIVER, /ntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 
(6th ed.), pp. 129 ff.; HOLZINGER, Einlettung in den Hexateuch, pp. 
353 ff.; J. E. MCFADYEN, Zhe Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly 
Historians, pp. 245f.; STEUERNAGEL, Deuteronomium und Josua u. 
5. W., pp. 271 f. 

§ 212. The Fondness of the Priestly Narrative for Genea- 
logical Statements.— (1) Recall the fact, previously men- 
tioned, that the creation account and the patriarchal 


®Gen. 2: 4a belongs to P’s preceding narrative and should probably be transposed 
to the beginning of chap. 1. 


Exod. 12: 1-20, 
25 f., 43-49; 
13:1; 25:1— 
31:17; chaps. 
: 35-40; Numb. 
Gen. 1: 1—2: 4a. 
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history are presented in the form of genealogies. (2) Bxod. 6: 14-27; 


Notice further the large amount of genealogical material 
in the priestly narratives, and that long periods of time 
are frequently represented by nothing more than a genea- 
logical list. (3) Does the writer seem to use these lists 
in large part as connecting links for his narrative, hasten- 
ing over by their means long periods of time in which 
he has no especial interest, in order to give more atten- 
tion to matters in which he is vitally concerned ? 

§ 213. Prevalence of Statistics and Dates in the Priestly 
Narrative.—In illustration of this characteristic of P 
recall the fact that it gives the ages of the antediluvians ; 
the dimensions of the ark; the date of the flood; the 
depth of the waters of the flood and its duration; the 
age of Abraham at various junctures in his life; the price 
paid for the field of Ephron; the number of people that 
entered Egypt; the duration of the sojourn in Egypt; 
the date of the arrival in the wilderness of Sin and of that 
at Sinai; the dimensions and specifications of the ark of 
testimony, the table of shewbread, and the golden can- 
dlestick ; most minute specifications for the tabernacle 
with all its furnishings; the exact dates of all feasts; a 
census of Israel at Sinai; the exact value of the offerings 
made in connection with the dedication of the altar; a 
careful demarkation of the boundaries of the various 
tribes; etc. Does not the presence of so much material 
of this sort render the general style stiff and precise 
as compared with the free, flowing narratives of J 
and E? 

§ 214. The Style of the Priestly Narrative is Repetitious. 
—(1) Observe that the account of the structure of the 
tabernacle is given in full twice; also that the census of 
Israel at Sinai is twice narrated. (2) Read Numb., chap. 
7, and notice that six verses are used twelve times in this 
chapter. (3) Consider, further, the large extent to which 
certain formulas and stereotyped phrases are repeated, 
and the fact that many sentences are cast in the same 
mold. (4) Are some of these repetitions due to the fact 
that the priestly narrative is a compilation? But can 
the tendency to the repeated use of the same phraseology 


Numb. 1: 5-16, 
20, 47; 3: 14-39; 
26 : 1—27: 11. 


1-3, and 26; 
chap. 7 ;34:1-15. 


Numb. chaps. 26- 
30 and 35-40; 
chaps. 1-3 and 


12-14, etc.; 
II:10-11, 12-13, 


a2f., etc.; 
10-16, 


Gen., chap. 
6:15f.; 7:6,11, 
13, 20, 24 ; 8:3 ff., 
13, 14; 12:4; 
16; 17:1, 
216; 46: 
Exod. 12: 404.; 
25:10Mf., 23, 25, 
31 ff.; chaps. 
26-30 and 35-40; 7 
Lev., chap. 23; 
Numb., chaps. 
28, 29; chaps. f 
26; 7: 13-17; 
Gen. 1:5, 
13, etc.; 10:5 
20, 31f.; 25: 16; 
40, 43, etc. ; | 
n.5:6-8, 9-11, 
16:16; 17. 
25: 98; i 
41: 46a; Exod. 
7:7; Numb. 
1:20f., 


Gen. 1:1—2:4a. 


Gen., chap. 17. 


Gen., chap. 23. 
Gen. 28: 1-9. 


Gen. 34:1 f., 34 
6, 8-10, 12-18, ” 


40-SI. 


Exod., chaps. 25- 
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be so explained? Is it not a marked characteristic of 
the priestly style ? : 

On the style of the priestly narrative in general see: DRIVER, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), pp. 
126-35; J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe 
Hexateuch, Vol. 1, pp..125f.; GUNKEL, The Legends of Genesis, pp. 
145f., 148; HOLZINGER, Zinleitung in den Hexateuch, pp. 349-54; 
BauDIssIN, Einleitung in die Bucher des Alien Testamentes, pp. 
96-102; and the articles by W. R. HARPER and W. H. GREEN in 
Hebraica, Vols. V and VI. 

§215. The Selection of Material in the Priestly Narra- 
tive.—(1) Consider whether, if it is not the purpose of the 
priestly writers to write a history in the modern sense of 
the word, but rather to teach certain truths with reference 
to God and the proper methods of worship, it may not be 
reasonable to suppose that they selected and arranged 
their material with a view to its appropriateness to the 
end they had in view. (2) Notice, for example, (a) that, 
while in J the narrative of the creation is merely intro- 
ductory to the account of man’s first sin, in P the cre- 
ation narrative is treated in a manner to emphasize 
strongly the sanctity of the sabbath; (4) that between 
the creation and Abraham the centuries are bridged over 
by means of genealogies, with the single exception of the 
deluge and the account of the covenant with Noah; (c) 
that the only incidents in Abraham’s life to which P 
gives any consideration are the account of the institu- 
tion of circumcision with the accompanying covenant, 
and the purchase of the field of Ephron ; (d) that the 
only incident treated in the life of Isaac is the care 
taken to provide for his son’s marriage to a woman of 
his own race; and in Jacob’s life the failure of the pro- 
posed alliance between the sons of Jacob and the men 
of Shechem, the appearance of God to him at Bethel 
with the promise to bless his descendants, and his 
entrance into Egypt with his sons; (e) that in the 
account of the exodus the only incidents receiving any 
considerable attention are the institution of the Passover, 
the giving of manna on six days and its withholding on 
the seventh, and the legislation at Sinai which consti- 
tutes the bulk of the priestly narrative. (3) Consider in 
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each of the above cases why the incident was chosen for 
treatment to the exclusion of other material, much of 
which would have been of more interest and value as 
pure history. 
See, ¢. g., GUNKEL, Zhe Legends of Genesis, pp. 146f.; HoL- 
ZINGER, Linleitung in den Hexateuch, pp. 359 f. 
§216. The Theological Point of View of the Priestly 
Narrative.—(1) Is not the conception of God that appears 
in the priestly narrative in many respects the highest 
attained in the Old Testament? (2) Note that in the 
creation account of P, as compared with that of J, all 
anthropomorphic features are lacking; it is sufficient for Gen. 1:1—2: 4a. 
God to speak and the thing is done. He is most holy, 
so that none but members of the holiest class may come Nump., chap. 18; 
near his altar or perform the highest functions of his wor- te eat 
ship; and these ministers are set apart by a most solemn 
service of consecration. The*usual manifestation of his 
presence is by means of a cloud resting upon the tent Brod. a. 40: 34 
of meeting and the appearance of his “glory.” In the ay 
presence of such a holy Being the sinfulness of man is 
greatly intensified ; constant sacrifices are necessary to 
make atonement; and there is an obligation resting upon 
all Israel to be holy, because God is holy. This exalted 
conception of God can be traced everywhere in the nar- 
rative and in the legislation. (3) To what extent is it 
due to this conception of God and of Israel’s relation to 
him that the accounts of Israel’s ancestors differ so 
widely in spirit from the corresponding narratives of J 
and E? (4) Consider the significance of the fact that 
none of the sins and shortcomings of the patriarchs, so 
freely mentioned by the prophetic writers, are alluded 
to in the priestly narrative ; the patriarchs being looked 
upon as the founders of the holy nation and, as such, 
they must themselves have been holy. (5) Note also that 
no sacrifices are offered nor altars built by the patriarchs 
according to the priestly narrative, in contrast with the 
prophetic account, because sacrifice was not legal until 
the Mosaic legislation had been given and the proper 
means for the right conduct of sacrifice provided. 
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See, ¢. g., DRIVER, /ntreduction to the Literature of the Old Tes- 
tament (6th ed), pp. 128f.; J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD- 
BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. I, pp, 132 f.; HOLZINGER, Zinlet- 
tung in den Hexateuch, pp. 376-90; KONIG, Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament, pp. 231 ff. 


§ 217. Literature to be Consulted. 


KUENEN, An Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the 
Hexateuch (1861, 2d ed. 1885; transl. 1886), pp. 65-107, 272-313; J. W. CoLENso, 
The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, Critically Examined, Parts I-VII (1862-79); 
WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878, 4th ed. 1895; transl. from 
German 1885), pp. 385-91; W. R. SMITH, Zhe Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
(1881, 2d ed. 1892), Lecture XII; DRIVER, Journal of Philology, Vol. XI (1882), pp. 
201-36; E. C. BIssELL, Zhe Pentateuch, Its Origin and Structure (1885), pp. 318-61; 
DILLMANN, Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded (5th ed. 1886; trans]. 1897), 
Vol. I, pp. 1-26; FRANZ DELITzscH, 4 Mew Commentary on Genesis (5th ed. 1887; 
transl. 1889), Vol. I, pp. 1-59; B. W. Bacon, “Pentateuchal Analysis,” Hebraica, 
Vol. IV (1888), pp. 219-26; KITTEL, History of the Hebrews (1888; trans]. 1895), Vol. 
I, pp. 96-134; W. H. GREEN, Hebraica, Vol. V (1888-89), pp. 149 ff., 162f., 174 ff.; 
Vol. VI, pp. 127, 133, 167, 180f., 196, 210; Vol VII, pp. 16, 27, 33, 36f, 113 ff, 
137f., 141; Vol. VILI, 37f., 63, 201f., 228, 243; W. R. Harper, Hebraica, Vol. V 
(1888-89), pp. 22f., 25f., 33 f., 45, 52ff., 63 ff., 244 f., 253, 266 f., 275, 286; Vol. VI, 
pp. 2, 11f., 19, 26f., 36ff., 242f., 252, 265 f., 276f., 288 f.; DRIVER, dn Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament (1891, 6th ed. 1897), pp. 126-35; E. J. Fripp, 
The Composition of the Book of Genesis (1892); C. A. Briccs, The Higher Criticism of 
the Hexateuch (1892, 2d ed. 1897), pp. 69-75; B. W. Bacon, Zhe Genesis of Genesis 
(1893), pp- 54-9, 66-94; W.H. GREEN, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch (1895), 
pp- 59-133; W. H. GREEN, Zhe Unity of the Book of Genesis (1895), passim; ADDIS, 
Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol. 11 (1898), pp. 170-88 ; H. E. Ry Lk, article “ Gene- 
sis” (§ iv (@)) in HastinGs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 11 (1899); C. A. BRIGGs, 
General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture (1899), pp., 329f.; F. H. Woops, 
article “‘Hexateuch” (§ iii, 2 and 4 D) in Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 11 
(1899); L. W. BATTEN, The Old Testament from the’ Modern Point of View (1899, 2d 
ed. 1901), pp. 79-119; J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, The Hexa- 
teuch, Vol. I (1900), pp. 121-56; G. F. Moorg, articles “Genesis” (§§ 2f.) and 
“ Historical Literature ” (§§ 9 f.) in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 11 (1901); GUNKEL, The 
Legends of Genesis (1901), pp. 144-60; WELLHAUSEN, article “‘ Hexateuch” (§§ 19, 23, 
24, 29, 30) in Lncyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I1 (1901); J. E. MCFADYEN, The Messages of 
the Prophetic and Priestly Historians (1901), pp. 239-47. 

H. Hupre.p, Die Quellen der Genesis (1853); K. H. Grar, Die geschichtlichen 
Biicher des Alten Testaments (1866); NOLDEKE, Untersuchungen zur Kritik des Alten 
Testamentes (1869); ED, RIEHM, “Ueber die Grundschrift des Pentateuchs,” 7heologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1872, pp. 283-307; BLEEK-WELLHAUSEN, Linleitung in das 
Alte Testament (4th ed. 1878), §§ 81 ff.; RyssEL, De Elohistae sermone (1878); GIESE- 
BRECHT, “Der Sprachgebrauch des hexateuchischen Elohisten,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. 1 (1881), pp. 177-276; WursTER, “ Zur Charakte- 
ristik und Geschichte des Priestercodex,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, Vol. 1V (1884), pp. 111 ff; DILLMANN, Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium 
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und Josua (“ Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament,” 1886), pp 
648 f., 663; KauTzscH UND Socin, Die Genesis mit dusserer Unterscheidung der 
Quellen (1888, 2d ed. 1891); WELLHAUSEN, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der 
historischen Biicher des Alten Testaments (1889); RIEHM, Zinlettung in das Alte Testa- 
ment, Vol. I (1889), pp. 253-80; C. H. CorNILL, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament 
(1891, 3d ed. 1896), pp. 56-68; WESTPHAL, Les sources du Pentateugue, Tome 2 
(1892), pp. 21-32; WILDEBOER, Die Litteratur des Alten Testaments (Dutch, 1893; 
transl. into German, 1895), pp. 306-33; Ep. KONIG, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament 
(1893), pp. 225-31; HoLzinGER, Einleitung in den Hexateuch (1893), pp. 332-425; 
STEUERNAGEL, Uebersetzung und Erklirung der Biicher Deuteronomium und Josua, 
und allgemeine Einleitung in den Hexateuch (‘“‘Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment,” 1900), pp. 271-8; BAUDISSIN, Zinleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes 
(1901), pp. 96-102. 

§ 218. Constructive Work. 

1. Prepare a brief survey of early Israelitish history from the pas- 
sages ordinarily assigned to P (see above), noting especially (a) the 
gaps which are found to exist, that is, the periods left untouched, or 
passed over in the genealogical method (see above); (4) the portions 
on which large emphasis is laid. 

2. Make a list of all the so-called duplicates (cf. § 209), that is, 
those events which are described by some other writer (¢. g., J or E) 
as well as by P, and observe particularly the characteristics which 
distinguish the account of P from other accounts. 

3. Prepare a statement which (a) will present in logical order the 
various elements of style that characterize P, (4) will show the relation- 
ship existing between these characteristics of style and the contents, 
and (c) will exhibit the contrast between the style of P and that of the 
prophetic narrators (J and E). 

4. Formulate P’s conception of God, and trace the influence of 
this conception in (a) the contents, that is, as explaining why certain 
things are included or omitted; (4) the style, that is, as explaining why 
the style is in such marked contrast, ¢e. g., with the prophetic style; (c) 
the conception, that is, as explaining the thought of the writer on 
various subjects, ¢. g., man, angels, worship, etc., etc. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


BIBLE STUDY SUNDAY—SEPTEMBER 14, 1902. 


Two years ago a Bible Study Sunday was announced by the AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. So great was the enthusiasm 
with which the day was observed in its first and second year that it 
now needs no introduction to the public. It can be called an estab- 
lished ‘‘ special day,” based upon such sound principles as(1) that Bible 
study is a legitimate part of the work of the church, (2) that it should 
be guided directly or indirectly by the pastor, (3) that it should have 
an opportunity to progress systematically through the church year, 
beginning in the early autumn, when all the other church activities 
are taking form, having with them an equal chance for success. 

Demands of the plan—The plan is exceedingly simple. The 
pastor of a church wishing to co-operate in the observance of the day 
promises to preach upon the chosen date, at his chief service, a sermon 
upon some phase of the subject, “ Bible Study in its Relation to the 
Life and Work of the Church and of the Individual Christian.” He 
may further promise to make an active effort to enlist his people in the 
systematic study of the Bible, eitherin organized groups or individually. 
This is a promise which any minister of the gospel will feel justified 
in making, unless some local reasons render it in his judgment 
unwise. 

The results of the day as observed in past years.——The day was 
first observed in September, 1900, in nine hundred churches. In Sep- 
tember, 1901, two thousand churches joined in the movement. This 
in itself was a great result, but the real good accomplished was in the 
wave of enthusiasm for Bible study which spread over many of the 
congregations listening to the sermons delivered. Ten thousand 
persons have each year since enrolled themselves under the instruction 
of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, and many more 
than this number have pursued courses of study issued by their 
denominational organizations. The demand for systematic courses has 
tripled, and the day seems near when no others will find acceptance. 
The hundreds of pastors who have themselves led classes claim almost 
without exception (1) that the Bible class has united pastor and people 
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in the closer relation of teacher and pupil; (2) that in the church as 
a whole interest in the Bible has deepened and increased ; (3) that this 
new interest has affected the prayer-meeting, bringing out new 
material and freshening the old ; (4) that the standard of instruction 
in the Sunday school has been visibly raised. These are but general 
statements ; far stronger ones concerning specially successful work in 
individual fields could easily be made. These results have not been 
obtained without earnest and persistent work by the co-operating 
pastors, but the service is a pleasure where, as in most cases, it has 
been met more than half way by the people. No pastor can know 
what the responses in his particular field will be until he has tried the 
experiment for himself. To put the conditions to the test seems a 
plain duty. 

Dates for 1902, September 14 and September 28.—Two dates are set 
for the observance next autumn: September 14 and September 28, 
the latter for the city churches alone. It has seemed best to make 
this distinction, since city churches do not reassemble as early as those 
in the country. These dates are not arbitrary, and can be changed 
within reasonable limits to suit local conditions. 

Standard to be reached in 1902.—Since in tgo1 the number of 
pastors observing Bible Study Sunday was double that of 1900, it is 
very proper that the number to be aimed at in 1902 should double that 
of 1901. This makes it necessary to secure the co-operation of 4,000 
pastors. The promise card to be signed by all who wish to co-operate 
requires only a promise to observe the day by a sermon upon an 
appropriate topic. Opportunity is further given upon the card, how- 
ever, for a promise to attempt the organization of church classes. 

In issuing this call the INSTITUTE desires expressly to state that the 
movement represents all Bible study, not that of any denomination or 
school of interpretation. It stipulates no special books or study material. 
Every minister is urged to observe the day, and to see that classes are 
organized, the particular course of study and the manner of its pursuit 
being left to his own discretion. The INSTITUTE will, however, be glad to 
send to any minister who wishes to introduce its courses, full material for 
examination in advance. 

Special order of service and sermon outlines.— A new special order 
of service will be supplied each co-operating pastor. A new series of 
suggestive outlines for sermons will also be provided. These outlines, 
as last year, will be prepared by famous preachers and teachers from 
both sides of the ocean. For the benefit of those who wish ‘to give 
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instructive addresses upon the history or literature of the Bible, lists of 
helpful books will accompany the outlines. The Order of Service and 
the outlines will appear in the BisLicaL Wor LD for August and Sep- 
tember, and will be distributed in reprints after each issue to all who 
have signed the promise card. 

When and how to co-operate—Such a movement is destined to 
increase in extent and effectiveness each year. To join in it is simply 
to show one’s appreciation of the needs of the times and a desire to 
meet them so far as may be. This can be done by three steps : 

1. Pledge your own name immediately, thus adding the weight of 
“T have done so” to anything which you may say upon the subject. 
(See advertising pages for blank form.) 

2. See that an opportunity to sign the promise card is presented to 
every minister of your acquaintance. 

3. Keep the day in your own mind and in the minds of your people, 
so that each may be ready when the time comes to embrace with 
enthusiasm the opportunity to enter upon or to continue systematic 
Bible study in one form or another. 

This call is issued by the CounciL oF SEVENTY, on behalf of 
the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. (Address Hyde 
Park, Chicago, IIl.) 


Joun Henry Barrows, 
President of the Council. 


WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
Principal of the Institute. 


CHICAGO, June I, 1902. 


WORK OF THE COUNCILORS IN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The biblical work offered at the various summer schools and assem- 
blies throughout the country is year by year increasing in quantity 
and improving in quality. The members of the CounciL of SEVENTY 
take a large share in this summer work. The following partial 
schedule of engagements. to be filled by members of the CouncIL in 
the summer of 1902 will indicate this. Ina large proportion of the 
schools the work is affiliated with the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 

At Asheville, N. C., June 14-22, Professor Edward I. Bosworth, 
of Oberlin, will give a course on the “Teaching of Jesus and His 
Apostles,” in connection with the Students’ Conference of Southern 
Colleges. 
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At Bay View, Mich., July 16-31, Professor George L. Robinson, 
of McCormick Theological Seminary, will give daily book studies 
from the Old Testament. He will also give an illustrated lecture upon 
“The Bible and Modern Discoveries.” At the same assembly, July 31- 
August 13, Rev. T. G. Soares, of Oak Park, IIl., will give a series of 
studies in the life of Christ. Dr. Soares is one of those recently 
selected for associate membership in the CouncliL. 

At Chautauqua, N. Y., July 6-27, Professor Lincoln Hulley, of 
Bucknell University, will give daily class work in “The Minor 
Prophets.” He will conduct a Sunday morning hour on “The Wis- 
dom Books.” During July 28—August 18, Principal G. M. Grant of 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Ont., will give daily studies in the New 
Testament. 

At the University of Chicago, June 17—August 31, the following 
members of the Councit will be in residence, and will give courses : 
President William R. Harper, five courses in Hebrew and the Old Tes- 
tament ; Professor Ira M. Price, three courses in Hebrew and the Old 
Testament; Professor George S. Goodspeed, one course in Old Testa- 
ment history and one in the history of the ancient East; Professor H. 
L. Willett, a course in Isaiah, chaps. 40-66 ; Professor James Breasted, 
one course in Arabic and two in Egyptian ; Professor Ernest D. Burton, 


four courses in the gospels and the epistles; Professor Shailer 
Mathews, two courses in the New Testament; Professor Clyde W. 
Votaw, two courses in the New Testament; Dr. E. J. Goodspeed, two 
courses in the New Testament; Professor George B. Foster, three 
courses in systematic theology. Professor Henry C. King, of Oberlin, 
will give twelve lectures upon ‘Theology and the Social Conscious- 
ness.” 


At Devil’s Lake, N. D., July 6-20, Professor E. L. Parks, of 
Atlanta University, will give daily class work on “ Christ’s Discourse 
on the Destruction of Jerusalem and the End of the World,” and on 
the “ Revelation of John.” Five lectures and conferences upon “ Sys- 
tematic Bible Study” will also be given by him. 

At Delavan, Wis., July 31-August 10, Professor Sylvester Burn- 
ham, of Hamilton Theological Seminary, Colgate University, will give 
daily devotional studies upon “The Kingdom of God,” and class 
studies upon ‘“‘ The Ministry and the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah.” 

At Grove City, Pa., August 1-10, Professor George L. Robinson 
will give daily Bible work in connection with the Bible conference to 
be held at that place. 
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At Huron, S. D., July 2-10, Professor Robinson will give daily 
book studies in connection with the South Dakota Epworth Assembly. 

At Harvard University summer school, July 11-17, Professor Henry 
C. King will give six lectures upon “The Seeming Unreality of the 
Spiritual Life.” Professor George B. Foster, of the University of 
Chicago, will give six lectures upon the subject, “Is Christianity the 
Ultimate Religion ?” 

At Lakeside, O., August 20-31, Professor King, in connection 
with Professor Bosworth, of Oberlin, will conduct a Bible institute, the 
general subject being ‘‘ The Spirit and Method of Jesus.” Profes- 
sor King will give ten studies in the synoptic gospels, and will con- 
duct five devotional hours upon the general theme, “The Conditions 
of Deepening Acquaintance with God.” Professor Bosworth will give 
ten studies in ‘‘ The Gospel of John,” and five studies in the teachings 
of Jesus, under the title “ Jesus’ Conception of the Disciple and His 
Mission.” 

At Lake Madison, S. D., June 21-July 5, Professor E. L. Parks 
will give work, of which that at Devil’s Lake, N. D., named above, is a 
duplicate. 

At Ludington, Mich., July 25-August 3, Professor Shailer Math- 
ews, of the University of Chicago, will give lectures upon “System- 
atic Bible Study,” demonstrating the principles involved by studies 
from the Acts and the Galatians. He will also give a general lecture 
growing out of his recent trip to Palestine. . 

At Mount Vernon, O., July 27-31, Professor Lincoln Hulley will 
give daily studies in “The Minor Prophets.” At the same place, July 
21-26, Professor Sylvester Burnham will give daily lectures in ‘‘ The 
Times and Ministry of the Prophet Jeremiah.” 

At Northfield, Mass., June 27—July 6, at the Northfield Conference 
of College Students, Professor Bosworth will give the course on the 
“ Teaching of Jesus and His Apostles’? named above in connection 
with the Asheville conference. He will also give a series of studies in 
the book of Acts at the Mount Hermon school. At the same confer- 
ence Professor Henry C. King will give a series of studies in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

At Ocean Park, July 28—-August 2, the Maine Ministers’ Institute 
will be held. The Councit oF SEVENTY is represented on the pro- 
gram by Professor A. W. Anthony, of Cobb Divinity School. He will 
lecture upon the theme, “ What is Christianity ?”’ At the same place, 
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August 5-12, Professor Anthony will give seven lectures upon special 
themes connected with the life of Christ. 

At Silver Bay, Lake George, July 26—August 3, in a so-called 
“Council of the Forward Movement of Congregational Churches,” 
the purpose of which is to stimulate the study of the Bible and the 
study of missions in the Congregational churches, Professor Bosworth 
will give a series of studies in “The Gospel of John,” and will make 
an effort to introduce the systematic study of the Bible in the churches 
represented in the Council. ; 

At Winfield, Kan., June 17-27, Professor George L. Robinson 
will give daily book studies in the Old Testament. He will also preach 
on the theme, “The Kingship of Christ,” and lecture on ‘“ The Bible 
and Modern Discoveries.” 

Further announcements will be made in the BiBLicaAL Wor Lp for 
July. 
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Mr. Irwin Hocu DE Lon, a graduate student in Semitics in the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed to the Thayer Memorial 
Fellowship in the American School for Oriental Study and Research 
in Palestine. This fellowship is awarded on the basis of an examina- 
tion, and the appointment is for the period of one year. 

Rev. Joun H. Kerr, D.D., professor of Greek exegesis and New 
Testament literature in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at San 
Francisco, has been chosen editorial secretary of the American Tract 
Society, to succeed Rev. William Rand, D.D., who at the age of 
eighty-six is closing a service of fifty-four years at this post. 

Rev. Louis B. Crane, thirty-three years of age, a graduate of 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1891, and pastor of Calvary Presby- 
terian Church at Buffalo, N. Y., has been elected professor of New 
Testament literature and exegesis at the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, and will assume his duties at the opening of the year next 
autumn. This is the chair left vacant a year ago by the resignation of 
Professor George H. Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. 

Tue Alfred Theological Seminary (Seventh-Day Baptist), at Alfred, 
N. Y., has arranged to conduct the study of non-resident students in 
the English Bible by means of correspondence courses. For this pur- 
pose the courses of the American Institute of Sacred Literature have 
been adopted and are now in use, covering “The Life of Christ,” 
“The Founding of the Christian Church,” “The Foreshadowings of 
the Christ,” and “The Work of the Old Testament Sages.” 


Tue third volume of the Cheyne and Black Encyclopedia Biblica 
has just appeared, containing the articles Lto P. The fourth volume of 
the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, completing the work, is to be 
ready in a short time. These two great works are of supreme impor- 
tance in the progress of biblical knowledge, and will occupy a prominent 
place in the discussions of the next twenty years. The usefulness of 
the two works is not lessened by their simultaneous appearance, for 
they represent different schools of criticism ; the Hastings dictionary 
represents a moderate conservatism, while the Cheyne dictionary stands 
in the forefront of advanced historical investigation. 
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Tue First Baptist Church of Palo Alto, Calif., Rev. Robert Whitaker, 
pastor, is experimenting with a Sunday morning service which com- 
bines church and Sunday school into what is called a “‘church Bible 
school.” The service occupies an hour and a quarter ; the first half-hour 
is devotional ; the remainder of the time is given to the study of the 
Bible. The pastor conducts the senior and adult departments, these 
forming his congregation in the main audience room, and the lesson is 
given like a sermon from the pulpit. Four worthy objects are held to 
be accomplished by this new arrangement: the number of Sunday ser- 
vices for pastor and people is reduced, the children and adults worship 
together, the Sunday-school work is improved in quality, and the 
preaching from the pulpit is made more useful, attractive, and effective. 


A SPECIAL interest attaches to an address which President Roosevelt 
made just before he became chief executive by the assassination of 
President McKinley. The address was delivered before the Long 
Island Bible Society, and in the course of it he expressed his concep- 
tion of the value of the Bible. Copies of this address, to the number 
of 80,000 in English and 10,000 in Spanish, have been circulated dur- 
ing the past year, by President Roosevelt’s permission, through the 
American Bible Society, of New York. Among other things President 
Roosevelt said : 


Every thinking man, when he thinks, realizes what a very large number 
of people tend to forget that the teachings of the Bible are so interwoven and 
entwined with our whole civic and social life that it would be literally —-I do 
not mean figuratively, 1 mean literally—impossible for us to figure to our- 
selves what that life would be if these teachings were removed. We would 
lose almost all the standards by which we now judge both public and private 
morals; all the standards toward which we, with more or less of resolution, 
Strive to raise ourselves. Almost every man who has by his life-work added 
to the sum of human achievement of which the race is proud, of which our 
people are proud, almost every such man has based his life-work largely 
upon the teachings of the Bible. Sometimes it has been done unconsciously, 
more often consciously; and among the very greatest men a disproportion- 
ately large’ number have been diligent and close students of the Bible at first 

If we read the Bible aright, we read a book which teaches us 
to go forth and do the work of the Lord ; to do the work of the Lord in the 
world as we find it; to try to make things better in this world, even if only a 
little better, because we have lived in it. That kind of work can be done 
only by the man who is neither a weakling nor a coward ; by the man who in 
the fullest sense of the word is a true Christian, like Great Heart, Bunyan’s 
hero. We plead for a closer and wider and deeper study of the Bible, so 
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that our people may be, in fact as well as in theory, ‘‘doers of the word and 
not hearers only.” 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of a 
new series, interesting to Bible students, to be brought out under the 
general editorship of Professors Kent and Sanders. It is to be called 
the “‘ Library of Ancient Inscriptions,’ the volumes of which are to be 
prepared by leading scholars in America, England, and Germany. 
Six volumes are now promised: (1) History of the Discovery and 
Decipherment of the Ancient Inscriptions, by Professor C. F. Kent, 
Ph.D., of Yale University; (2) Old and New Ba$ylonian Historical 
Inscriptions, by Professor Christopher Johnson, Ph.D., of Johns Hop- 
kins University; (3) Assyrian Historical Inscriptions, by Professor 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., of the University of Pennsylvania; (4) 
Inscriptions of Palestine, Syria and Arabia, by Professor C. C. Torrey, 
Ph.D., of Yale University; (5) Babylonian and Assyrian Epics, Pent- 
tential Psalms, Proverbs and Religious Texts, by Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch, Ph.D., of Berlin University; (6) Egyptian Religions, Magt- 
cal, Medical and Scientific Texts, Legal and Business Documents, by 
Francis Llewellyn Griffith, M.A., F.S.A., superintendent of the Arche- 
ological Survey of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. Three more vol- 
umes are indicated, but the authors are not yet named: Egyptian 
Historical and Biographical Inscriptions; Babylonian and Assyrian 
Letters, Contracts and Laws; Egyptian Tales, Proverbs, Poems and 
Belles Lettres. ‘The purpose of this great work is to meet the demand 
for a thoroughly scholarly, and at the same time popular, English 
translation and interpretation of the monumental literature which is 
now universally recognized as fundamental to all study of antiquity. 
A careful selection is to be made of all important inscriptions from 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, pertaining to the study 
of history, literature, social science, and religion. Historical maps, 
chronological tables, and indices will be furnished with each volume. 


AN interesting step has been taken by the papal curia which con- 
cerns the study of the Bible. The influence of the progress made in 
the knowledge of the Bible has affected the Roman Catholic church 
in many ways, and the pope has been led to formulate a plan for 
determining the relation of this Bible movement to the Catholic 
church. The Pontifical Commission has been appointed to consider 
questions of biblical criticism in their bearing upon Roman Catholic 
Christianity. The commission is composed as follows: president, 
Cardinal Parocchi; assessors, Cardinals Segna and Vives y Tuto; 
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secretary and consultor, Father David Fleming, head of the Order of 
Friars Minor; consultors, Professor Van Hoonacker, of Louvain; 
Professor Grannan, Washington University ; Professor Fracassini, of 
Perugia; Professor Jorid, of Palencia; the very Rev. Esser, O. P., 
secretary of the Congregation of the Index ; Professor Vigouroux, of 
Paris ; Father de Hummelauer, S. J.; Professor Gismondi, S. J., of 
the Gregorian University in Rome; Dom Ambrose Amelli, prior of 
Monte Cassino; Dr. R. F. Clarke ; and Dr. D. A. Poels, of Ruremonde. 
The scope of the investigation is thus stated : “To ascertain the limits 
of the freedom which is allowed to the Catholic exegete in the biblical 
questions of the day ; to point out definitely conclusions that must be 
maintained in the interests of orthodoxy, others that must be rejected 
as incompatible with, or dangerous to, divine faith ; as well as the 
debatable ground between the two where each one is free to hold his 
own view.” The precise topics which will be investigated have not 
been made public, and will not be until the report of the commission 
is presented. It seems obvious that the result which will be reached 
by this commission will be to determine what methods of investigation 
may be used by Roman Catholic scholars and what critical conclusions 
concerning the Bible may be permitted in the Roman Catholic church. 
There are few members of the commission who can be considered 
biblical scholars in the modern sense of the term, and it is unlikely 
that the questions will be treated from a historical point of view; 
rather, the finding of the commission will be an ecclesiastical pro- 
nouncement upon theological grounds. There is no reason, therefore, 
to expect that any advance in the Roman Catholic church will actually 
be made by this arrangement, and it is not likely that the commission 
will render its report for years. In fact, it is hinted by a correspondent 
from Rome that the intent of the step is to provide a means of refer- 
ring questions of biblical criticism, and the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic church toward them, to a commission which will postpone 
indefinitely a pronouncement. This would at the same time relieve 
the responsibility of the hierarchy, and produce a soothing effect upon 
the Roman Catholic public which is restive under the advance of bibli- 
cal scholarship, even within the church itself. 
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Book Rebiews. 


Topographical and Physical Map of Palestine. By J. G. Bar- 
THOLOMEW, F.R.S.E.; edited by GrorGE ADAM SMITH, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, Igol. 
Scale: four miles to an inch. Mounted on cloth and in 
cloth cover, with index. $3.50, mez. 

Those who welcomed Dr. G. A. Smith’s maps in his Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land as a great advance on what had been 
attempted before, will be glad to meet their old friends in a new 
form. Here we have a map which represents a “complete survey of 
the country,” with the physical relief shown by coloring in contours; 
no less than ten shades of green and brown have been used to indi- 
cate varying altitudes. The modern names of places are given in 
small lettering, the identified biblical sites in bolder type. Unimpor- 
tant names are for the most part omitted, so that the field is nowhere 
overcrowded. There are also insets, two of which are especially valu- 
able, exhibiting the country in vertical section, one for Judea, and one 
for Galilee. The others consist of a vegetation map of Palestine, a 
map of modern Jerusalem, a list of Arabic geographical terms; and 
last of all a map of London on the same scale, which looks strangely 
out of place, but is very suggestive. 

This map of Palestine is intended to appeal to the scholar in his 
study and to the intelligent traveler through the land. For the former 
the name of the editor will be a sure guarantee that site identifications 
are the results of the latest discoveries and researches. Doubtful sites 
are marked ? and very doubtful ones ??. Some will be surprised to 
find how many ancient sites Dr. Smith considers assured. Capernaum 
is located with certainty at Khan Minyeh, to the exclusion of even a 
possible identification at Tell Him. Dr. Smith has no place for two 
Bethsaidas. Tell el Kadi is no longer put forward with assurance as 
the site of Dan, but has to stand—with Banias —as a doubtful claim- 
ant. Jebal Dahi has been long maintained to be the hill of Moreh 
(Judg. 7:1), but Dr. Smith will not allow even the suggestion. We 
are surprised to find M. C. Ganneau’s identification of the Hajar el 
Asbah as the stone of Bohan given without query, while the more 
important and much more probable stone Zoheleth (= Zahweileh) is 
466 
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not mentioned. The valley of Hinnom is located in its traditional 
position, though many good scholars place it quite otherwise. 

There is no doubt some would like to see more mention of sites 
famous in the later secular history of the land; for example, the 
medizeval names of the great crusading castles whose ruins today form 
such prominent objects in the country. Belfort is almost the only _ 
one that appears. However, on such a map we cannot have everything, 
and the identifications here mentioned will be more than sufficient for 
the majority who will consult it. They cannot find a surer guide than 
the editor of this map. 

Viewing the map from the standpoint of the traveler, it will be 
found in many ways superior to its predecessors. The contours of 
color will at once suggest, in broad outline, the kind of country to be 
traversed ; on so small a scale the more usual shading causes confusion, 
and of necessity is only relatively correct. Further, the map is port- 
able; the cover, like that of an ordinary book, is a great improvement 
on the old-fashioned case which on a journey was always troublesome. 
Even here one or two things are behind the times. It is to be 
regretted that the properly made carriage roads radiating from such 
centers as Jerusalem, Jaffa, Nazareth, Damascus, etc., are not clearly 
distinguished from numerous bridle tracks, many of which are almost 
impassable. For example, the terrible paths to Engedi and ‘Ain Fesh- 
khah are marked in double line just like the excellent carriage road 
to Jericho. Carriage roads are scarce enough, but it is important for 
travelers that they should know where to expect them. Again, with 
respect to the railways it is most unfortunate that the Acre-Haifa- 
Damascus line, which (at present at any rate) shows no sign of ever 
being completed, should be marked at all. If the few miles of line 
laid, but already fallen out of repair, were marked, it would tell a 
very different tale. Even this great sweep of hypothetical line is 
incorrect, since it is made to join the narrow-gauge French line at 
Sunnamain; such an ending would be as hopeless as the present one, 
for the Haifa road is the natural enemy of the French line, and is also 
of a different gauge. If new lines are to be marked, that to Baalbek, 
now completed, and the great one to Mecca from Damascus, now in 
process of construction, might well appear. Neither are the telegraph 
lines rightly shown as they now exist. Kerak has long been connected 
with Damascus, and much of the line to Mecca is set. A line to Beer- 
sheba via Hebron is also in process of construction. 

Among the names of places some will be disappointed with the 
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omission of almost all the now much-talked-of Jewish colonies; only 
one is noted —that of Rosh Runah near Safed. Reshon le Zion in the 
south, and Zikron Ya’akob (Sammarin) on Carmel, should certainly 
have been indicated. The latter is a common halting-place on jour- 
neys between Jaffa and Haifa; it even boasts of a hotel. 

As the map is intended largely for travelers, it is surely a mistake 
not to explain that el Burak stands for what are known to all as 
Solomon’s Pools. 

No part of the map is open to such serious criticism as the inset 
map of modern Jerusalem ; it is quite out of keeping with the scholarly 
character of the work as a whole. Such medizval names as “ Upper” 
and “Lower Pool of Gihon,” “ Pool of Hezekiah,” etc., are to be 
deplored. The pool near the Church of St. Anne, which has at any 
rate some claim to be the “ Pool of Bethesda,” is not even marked. 
The Virgin’s Well is certainly incorrect, also the term “Old Pool” 
for the so-called lower pool of Siloam—a modern cesspool. The 
Siloam tunnel is not even marked, nor indeed are any important 
identifications of sites. The old wall is incorrectly shown as inclosing 
the Pool of Siloam, which it did not do until the time of the empress 
Eudoxia. Even the modern buildings to the north of the walled city 
are marked as they were, say, fifteen or twenty years ago. The pub- 
lishers would do well to revise this corner thoroughly. 

The inset map showing vegetation is of little use. A map of sur- 
face geology, showing the distribution of limestone, sandstone, volcanic 
rocks, and modern alluvial deposits, might with much more profit have 
been inserted. As it is, the luxuriant orange groves of Jaffa are marked 
“sandy desert ;” one of the most sterile areas of Judea, north of Jeru- 
salem, receives a dark green patch of special fertility; while the great 
olive plantations — for example, around Beit Jala—the miles of vine- 
yards around Hebron, and the beautiful fertile valleys among the 
uplands of Galilee, are merged into one mass of “ limestone hills.” 

The list of Arabic geographical terms is a complete one, and will 
be found most useful. There are a few slips, probably through copy- 
ing names from German maps ; and the transliteration is not uniform. 
Kana is certainly a mistake for Kanah (Kanat), plural Kanawat; 
belled should be balad, and (the plural) balad = country. Kadein 
= Kadin; Khor=Ghor; madine= madineh (madinet); turah = 
tur’ah; and so on. 

I have called attention to these points because they are blemishes 
in what may be considered the best and most convenient map of the 
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kind to be had, and which should be removed to make the work more 
nearly perfect. Even now this map is for the ordinary student and 
for the studious traveler the most portable, the clearest, and the most 


up-to-date map of Palestine obtainable. 
E. W. G. MASTERMAN. 
JERUSALEM, SYRIA. 


The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Thessalonians, Corinthians, 
Galatians, Romans and Philippians. By JAMEs DrumMonp, 
LL.D., Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. [ Inter- 
national Handbooks to the New Testament, edited by 
Orello Cone, D.D.] New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899. 
Pp. 391. $2. 

The Epistles to the Hebrews, Ephesians and Philemon, The Pastoral 
Epistles, The Epistles of James, Peter and Jude, together 
with a Sketch of the History of the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament. By OreLto Cong, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Theology in the Canton Theological School. [Same series. | 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 396. $2. 

This series of commentaries, mainly by American scholars, will 
treat the entire New Testament in four volumes, three of which are 
already published. What the general editor, Dr. Cone, says in his 
prefatory note is especially applicable, at some points, to the volume by 
Dr. Drummond: ‘The books of the New Testament are treated as 
literature which, in order to be understood, must be explained, like all 
other ancient literatures, in accordance with the accepted principles of 
the grammatical and historical interpretation. The aim of the writers 
has been to ascertain and clearly set forth the meaning of the authors 
of these books by the application of this method in freedom from dog- 
matic prepossessions.” The series is much more popular in character 
than the “International Critical Commentary.” The treatment is 
brief; there is little-wse of the Greek text, and that is largely in notes ; 
the comments concern thought rather than form; and technical details 
are mainly passed over. 

The volume by Dr. Drummond, on the leading epistles of Paul, 
has the qualities of clearness and freedom from dogmatic preposses- 
sions in a marked degree. It contains concise introductions, general 
analyses of the letters, brief summaries of the thought from time to 
time in the commentary, and occasional dissertations on important 
words and phrases. His position on questions of introduction may be 
suggested by two or three points: Second Thessalonians, though 
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appearing to have “no permanent spiritual value,” he accepts, at least 
provisionally, as genuine. The last four chapters of Second Corinthians 
are not regarded as part of a lost letter, but rather as directed against 
a small faction at Corinth who were hostile toward Paul. The geog- 
raphy of the Galatian churches is held to be still sub judice. The 
genuineness of Romans, chaps. 15, 16, appears ‘‘to involve fewer diffi- 
culties than the rival hypotheses.” 

The commentary proper is a sympathetic study of the letters of 
Paul, free from polemic matter and also from special pleading. It con- 
tains fresh suggestions as to the meaning of the text, which in many 
instances are drawn from the author’s large acquaintance with Jewish 
theology. The discussion of texts which have played important parts 
in the history of Christian doctrine, like Phil. 2 5-11, though neces- 
sarily brief, is worthy of careful attention. 

The volume by Dr. Cone is the third of the volumes to appear, 
having been preceded in 1900 by the Commentary on the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, by President G. L. Cary of the Meadville Theological School. 
It treats eleven of the New Testament writings, and contains a sketch 
of the origin of the New Testament canon. The general structure is 
the same as that of the volume by Dr. Drummond, with the exception 
that it does not give analyses of the several epistles. 

Regarding the authorship of these eleven letters the conclusions of 
Dr. Cone differ widely from the traditional views, and in some cases 
widely also from the views of many scholars of the present day. 
Hebrews is, of course, not credited to Paul, and Dr. Cone rightly says 
that it is against an almost unanimous consensus that the Revised Ver- 
sion retains as a heading “The Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews.” Our 
American Standard Edition of the Revised Version drops the name of 
Paul from this title. Colossians is regarded by Dr. Cone as the work 
of a writer considerably later than Paul, who worked at the end of the 
first century, or the first half of the second. He thinks Ephesians was 
probably written by a disciple of Paul, “ possibly as late as 140 A. D.” 
The pastoral epistles also are regarded as the work of a disciple of the 
apostle, and are assigned to the first half of the second century. 
James and Jude were not written by brothers of Jesus, according to Dr. 
Cone. The former is assigned to the early years of the second cen- 
tury, and the latter apparently to a later date. The authors of the two 
letters which tradition assigns to Peter are unknown. First Peter can- 
not be put earlier than the last quarter of the first century, and Second 
Peter may be assigned to the middle of the second century. 
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Of Dr. Cone’s expositions the limits of this review allow only a very 
inadequate illustration. His study of Hebrews makes large use of the 
Alexandrian sources of information. Another noteworthy feature of it 
is the criticism of that use of the Old Testament which was made by the 
author of Hebrews. In the exposition of Colossians, Ephesians, and 
the pastoral epistles, as might be expected from Dr. Cone’s position 
regarding their authorship, a good deal of attention is given to the 
relation of their teaching to that of the epistles held to be genuine. 
It need not be said that Dr. Cone is quite unfettered by the traditional 
interpretation of Scripture and the traditional theology of the church. 


GEORGE H. GILEERT. 
DoRSsET, VT. 


The Book of Psalms. Books IV and V, Psalms XC—CL. With 
Introduction and Notes. By A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. 
Cambridge Bible Series.]| New York: The Macmillan 
0., 1901. Pp. cxii+300. $0.80. 


The two preceding volumes appeared in 1894 and 1895 respect- 
ively. The introduction has been printed with each volume, but in 
this there is a noteworthy increase of material, new paragraphs and 
chapters having been added and former statements often recast. The 
chapters on the Psalter in the Christian church and on the literature are 
new. The author shows that he has kept abreast of recent discussions; 
yet, while he is inclined to follow modern methods, he is withheld by a 
native caution from fully accepting recent conclusions. He admits 
the post-exilic origin of the present form of the Psalter, yet holds that 
other psalms than the eighteenth must be attributed to David, and 
that there must have been a collection older than the eighth century. 
He considers the existence of Maccabean psalms extremely doubtful, 
while acknowledging that the great majority of scholars are against 
him. The “1” of the Psalter may, in some cases, be national, but just 
as often he would make its reference personal; while in psalms where 
both “I” and “we” occur he holds that the personal and national ele- 
ments alternate ; but in this he does not give due weight to the fact that 
in Deuteronomy “thou” and “ye” are used interchangeably of the 
nation. 

We cannot help feeling surprise at his statement on p. Ixxix that 
many of the messianic psalms “ prefigure the sufferings of Christ even 
in circumstantial details,” though he admits that those details are not 
the most important part of the type or prophecy. More reasonable 
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are his words on pp. lxxxiii and Ixxxi, where he says “the institutions 
of Israel and the description of the saints of old were designed to 
express the divine purpose of the age as the people were able to receive 
it;” and, “the record of the psalmists’ own sufferings helps to give 
some insight into the part which suffering must perform in the redemp- 
tion of the world.” Such statements are nearer atrue messianic inter- 
pretation within the lines of historical development. 

The new renderings of the commentary are often independent, and 
give a good insight into the meaning of the original. ‘The introduc- 
tions to individual psalms are fair summaries of recent discussions. 
Ps. go is referred to the exilic period. The antiphonal character of 
Ps. 91 is not sufficiently recognized, and the tautology of 91:1, of 
which most commentators complain, would disappear if the participial 
clause were translated somewhat as follows : 

There is one sitting in the secret place of the Most High! 

He will ever abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 
For Ps. 110 the author rejects both a Maccabean date and the testi- 
mony of the title. He thinks that the original reference is probably 
to David or some other king, and that Jesus used it to show his 
opponents that even on their own interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment his claims were valid. 


Taken as a whole, the book is acurious mingling of old and new 
critical views, with a decided leaning toward extreme conservatism. 
Yet the translation and exegesis are so good that we gladly welcome it 
to a place in a series which has maintained such a high standard of 
excellence. A. S. CARRIER. 


McCorRMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago. 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 

BERTHOLET, A. Die Biicher Esra und Nehemiah, erklart. [Kurzer Hand- 
kommentar zum Alten Testament.] Tiibingen: Mohr, 1902. Pp. 132. 
M. 3.50. 

DE.ItTzscu, F. Das Buch Hiob, neu iibersetzt und kurz erklart. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1902. Pp. 179. M.6. 

GEFFCKEN, J. Die Oracula Sibyllina. [Die griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 
Pp. 296. M. 12. 


ARTICLES. 


STEUVERNAGEL, C. Review of Recent Literature on the Hexateuch, I. 
Theologische Rundschau, Heft 4, 1902, pp. 145-55. 


PRASEK, J. V. Sennacherib’s Second Expedition to the West, III. Zxfosz- 
tory Times, April, 1902, pp. 326-8. 

JAsTROw, Morris, JR. The Palace and Temple of Nebuchadnezzar. Har- 
per’s Magazine, April, 1902, pp. 809-14. 

Announcement was made in the BIBLICAL WorLD for March, p. 209, of the 
recent discovery, by the explorers of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, of the palace 
of Nebuchadnezzar in the ruins of the ancient city of Babylon, lying about forty miles 
south of Bagdad. Professor Jastrow gives here a fuller account of the discovery, with 
some instructive illustrations of the excavations and finds. The palace was begun by 
Nebuchadnezzar’s father at the close of the seventh century B.C., and was completed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, who destroyed Jerusalem in 586 B. C. and carried into the Baby- 
lonian captivity the upper classes of the Hebrew nation. It was in this palace that 
Alexander the Great died about two hundred and fifty years later. The exact site 
was found also of the great temple of Marduk, or Bel, the head of the Babylonian 
pantheon. The ancient city of Babylon was in large part the creation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (cf Dan. 4: 30), since it had to be built up again after its destruction by the 
Assyrian king Sennacherib in 689 B.C. The subsequent burial of the city under huge 
mounds was due primarily to neglect, the clay buildings going quickly to ruin when 
no longer kept in repair. 

The most remarkable monument that has as yet been brought to light in the 
palace area is a large stela of dolerite, over three feet high, with a picture of the 
Hittite storm-god sculptured on it, accompanied by one of the best-preserved, as well 
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as one of the longest, inscriptions in the strange Hittite characters. Another inter- 
esting matter was the excavation of the sacred street, constructed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
leading from the temple of Marduk through the city, past the palace wall, and across 
the Euphrates river to Borsippa, where stood a temple to the Babylonian deity Nebo, 
the symbol of “wisdom.” Along this street in solemn procession on New Year’s day 
Marduk was conducted to the temple of Nebo, and then Nebo accompanied Marduk 
for a part of the return journey. Limestone blocks were found, used for the pavement 
of the street, on which were inscribed these words: ‘Nebuchadnezzar, the king of 
Babylon, the son of Nabopolassar the king of Babylon. The street of Babylon for the 
procession of the great lord Marduk, with paving of mountain stone, I built as a high- 
way. Oh, lord Marduk, grant eternal life!” Along the walls of this beautiful and 
famous street there were highly colored mosaic decorations, tile fragments of which 
have been found in sufficient number to restore one of the imposing lions which formed 
perhaps the main feature of the wall on both sides of the street. 


SELBIE,J.A. The Present Position of Critical Opinion on the Book of 
Daniel. Critical Review, March, 1902, pp. 99-112. 

Nowhere in the realm of Old Testament study has the science of historical criticism 
reached conclusions which are more generally accepted by scholars of all shades of 
opinion, says the writer. In studying Scripture in general, and the book of Daniel in 
particular, we are in a world so different from that around us every day that it is 
imperatively necessary for us to keep a perfectly open mind. The opinion may be said 
to be now practically universal among scholars that the book of Daniel belongs, not to 
the age of the close of the Babylonian empire, but to the beginning of the Maccabean 
period (about 165 B.C.). Dr. Driver’s recent Commentary on Daniel (in the Cam- 
bridge Bible series) is marked by painstaking research and reverence, setting forth 
this view of the book. As for external evidence to the date of the book of Daniel, 
there is no clear reference to it before about 140 B.C. The internal evidence also 
points to the Maccabean date, as follows: (1) the book contains no allusion to cer- 
tain events which we should have expected to interest deeply a Jewish contemporary 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus, such as the captivity of King Jehoiakim, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, the edict of Cyrus, and the return. (2) Such 
historical allusions as do occur are frequently incorrect: there was no capture of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar in the third year of Jehoiakim (605 B. C.); Belshazzar was 
not the son of Nebuchadnezzar, nor was he ever king of the Chaldeans ; Darius the 
Mede is not known to history, nor is there any room for him ; the word “ Chaldeans ” 
as the name of a learned caste rather than of a nation is a decided indication of late- 
ness. (3) The language of the book shows that Daniel was written long after the 
exile ; the Hebrew is of a distinctly late type; the Aramaic is Palestinian, and could 
not have been the court language at Babylon; there are fifteen Persian words in the 
book, and three unquestionable Greek words. Dr. Driver’s decision is therefore war- 
ranted that the book must have been written after the conquest of Palestine by Alex- 
ander (332 B.C.). (4) The teaching of the book concerning the Messiah, angels, the 
resurrection, the judgment, is given with greater distinctness and in a more devel- 
oped form than anywhere else in the Old Testament, and in a way that reminds us of 
the book of Enoch (written c. 160-100 B. C.). (5) The interest of the book of Daniel 
is fixed upon the great Maccabean struggle 168-165 B.C., and therefore by all analogy 
it arose at that time. Mr. Selbie thus concurs in the general scholarly opinion that 
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the book was written to strengthen and encourage the Jews in the dark, troubled 
period of Antiochus’s reign, and that it was written by one who himself lived in that 
period. The author’s confidence that God can deliver his people in the darkest hour, 
his sublime hope in a messianic age, his anticipation of some of the most important 
doctrines of the New Testament, are the essential elements in the book, and these are 
independent of its date or literary form. 

DouGuas, G. C. M. The Book of Daniel. Presbyterian and Reformed 

Review, April, 1902, pp. 224-53. 

In marked contrast with the position of Mr. Selbie’s article, Professor Douglas, 
of Glasgow, argues for the traditional view of the book of Daniel. Nowhere will one 
find a more able and succinct defense of the exilic date for this important Old Testa- 
ment book. 

FARRAR, F. W. The Minor Prophets, II. Zxfositor, April, 1902, pp. 271-86. 
SOMERVELL, R. The Historical Character of the Old Testament Narratives. 
Expository Times, April, 1902, pp. 298-302. 

The Old Testament is given us as a book of religion, a record of the gradual 
revelation of God to the Jewish people. Thus it serves a far higher purpose than a 
mere history. The proper inquiry in approaching the Old Testament is: What light 
does it throw upon the ethical and religious ideas of those who wrote and received it, 
and what is its meaning and value for present-day religion? The book does indeed 
record certain historical facts; and learned men will still try through the mists of the 
past to interpret and reconstruct the history, perhaps with increasing success. But for 
the Christian church the value of the Old Testament lies in its witness to a pro- 
gressive revelation, in its account of the growth of truer and loftier conceptions of the 
divine nature. 


Davis, J.D. Old Testament Discussion and Princeton Opinion. Presbyte- 
vian and Reformed Review, April, 1902, pp. 177-206. 

CurtTiss, S.I. The Physical Relation of Man to God among the Modern 
Semites. American Journal of Theology, April, 1902, pp. 304-13. 
Witson, R. D. Lost Meanings of Hebrew Roots. Presbyterian and 

Reformed Review, April, 1902, pp. 277-92. 
TayLor, R. B. Review of Evans’s ‘‘Mycenzan Tree and Pillar Cult.” 
Expository Times, April, 1902, pp. 309, 310. 

This book is an important and valuable attempt to determine the relation of 
Mycenzean art in its religious aspects to Semitic and Egyptian religions. It has been 
proved that the art of the Aigeans was not derived from the Semites, but was indige- 
nous. The Semite still remains the ve/igious genius of the world; the crass customs of 
other peoples, and the mythology of Babylon, he transmuted into moral and spiritual 
forces. But artistic influences moved eastward, and the art of the Semites, turned to 
religious account, came originally from the West. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 
*DopscuvTz, E. v. Die urchristlichen Gemeinden. Sittengeschichtliche 
Bilder. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. Pp.300. M.6. 
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AskwiTH, E. H. An Introduction to the Thessalonian Epistlés. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 144. $1.25, et. 


BENsoN, E. W. Addresses on the Acts of the Apostles. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. 669. $7, met. 

This sumptuously printed volume is evidently a loving memorial to Archbishop 
Benson, probably by one or more of the ladies to whom these addresses were given 
during the years 1887-92, in Lambeth Palace Chapel. They were popular exposi- 
tions of the Acts narrative, the main feature of which was the extended application of 
the teaching of the book to the practical religious life of his day and of those whom he 
addressed. As a series of expository homilies this collection of addresses has interest 
and value. The volume contributes nothing, however, to the historical or exegetical 
study of the book of Acts. Nor does it treat the large problems of practical religion 
in a comprehensive manner. 


MiInTON, H.C. The Cosmos and the Logos. [Stone Lectures, 1901-2.] 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1902. Pp. 319. $1.25. 


HOLTzZMANN, O. Das Messiasbewusstsein Jesu und seine neueste Bestreitung. 
Giessen: Ricker, 1902. Pp. 26. M. 0.50. 


BOKLEN, E. Die Verwandtschaft der jiidisch-christlichen mit der par- 
sischen Eschatologie. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 
Pp. 150. M. 4. 

ARTICLES. 

CHARLES, R.H. The Messiah of Old Testament Prophecy and Apocalyp- 
tic, and the Christ of the New Testament. Zxfositor, April, 1902, pp. 
241-59. 

There were three primary ideas in messianic prophecy: (a) the kingdom of God 
was to be a kingdom within man—and so far to be a kingdom realized on earth; 
(4) it was to be world-wide and to ignore every limitation of language and race; (c) it 
was to find its true consummation in the world to come. And these three ideas corre- 
spond with the actual characteristics of the kingdom established by Christ; Jesus’ 
kingdom of God embodies the permanent elements in the past development, and 
fuses them into one organic whole. In the Christ of the New Testament we have a 
marvelous conjunction of characteristics drawn from the most varied and unrelated 
sources in Old Testament prophecy and apocalyptic. Yet the result is no artificial 
compound, no labored syncretism of conflicting traits; but their perfect and harmo- 
nious consummation in a personality transcending them all. So far, indeed, is the 
Christ of the gospels from being the studied and self-conscious realization of the mes- 
sianic hopes of the past that it was not till the Christ had lived on earth that the true 
inwardness and meaning of those ancient ideals became manifest, and found at once 
their interpretation and fulfilment in the various natural expressions of the unique 
personality of the Son of man. 


GarvigE, A. E. The Growth of Jesus in Wisdom and Grace. L£xfositor, 
April, 1902, pp. 260-70. 

MACKINTOSH, H. R. Review of Holtzmann’s “Leben Jesu.” Critical 
Review, March, 1902, pp. 149-52. 
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MUIRHEAD, L. A. Review of Fiebig’s ‘‘Der Menschensohn.” Critical 
Review, March, 1902, pp. 153-9. 

MILLIGAN, GEO. Mk. 10:45, “A Ransom for Many.” LZ xfository Times, 
April, 1902, pp. 311-13. 

Bacon, B. W. The Transfiguration Story: A Study of the Problem of the 
Sources of Our Synoptic Gospels. American Journal of Theology, 
April, 1902, pp. 236-65. 

Professor Bacon argues that the transfiguration is not to be conceived as a his- 
torical event literally described, but as a didactic piece put into the literary form of a 
vision, which he understands to be true also of the baptism and temptation narra- 
tives. Mark 9: 2-10, containing the account of the transfiguration, is derived from a 
different source from Mark 8 : 27—9:1, 11-13, and presents a duplicate of the ideas set 
forth in that section. These two passages, which have been combined in Mark, give 
an account—one in the poetic dress of the time, 2. ¢., vision, the other in prose — of 
how the Twelve first became acquainted on this occasion with four fundamental facts 
about Jesus: (a) his calling to be the Son of God, and its significance (Mark 1:9-13) ; 
(4) his anticipated career of humiliation and death as foretold by the prophets (Matt. 
16: 21-23); (c) his assurance of subsequent resurrection and glorification (Matt. 16 : 26— 
28); (d) his conception of his relation to the expected “ witness (witnesses) of the 
Messiah,” 2. ¢., Elias, or Moses and Elias (Matt. 17:10-13). The author then endeay- 
ors to trace the origin and development of the poetic account of this teaching, as con- 
tained in the transfiguration story. 


MOFFATT, JAMES. The Adoration of Jesus. Zxfosztor, April, 1902, pp. 302-17. 


HALeEvy, J. La tentation de Jésus. Revue sémitique, January, 1902, pp. 
13-60. 

The sources for the story of the temptation of Jesus are most closely reproduced 
by Matthew. Luke is a copy of Matthew rather carelessly made; but Mark is an 
epitome of the story as it was presented in the gospel sources, the evangelist con- 
sidering it unfavorable to the prestige of Jesus to publish the entire account. To 
Mark also is due the present relative position of the story in the life of Jesus. It 
really belongs to the period of Jesus’ life when for the first time he faced and 
expressed the certainty of his death, on the journey northward to Czsarea Philippi. 
The story as it now appears is unhistorical. The nucleus of fact upon which it is based 
is the experience of Jesus with Peter, when he addressed to him the words, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan,” because Peter began to dissuade him from moving forward to his 
death, which he had declared to be certain. The account received its present form 
under the influence of the story of the temptation of Isaiah recorded in the Ascension 
of Isaiah. That such a relation exists is established by the frequent identity of both 
thought and expression presented in the two accounts. 

ALLEN, W.C. The Aramaic Element in Mark. Zxfository Times, April, 
1902, pp. 328-30. 

The author here returns (see the EZxfositor, June, 1900) to the defense of his 
theory that the gospel of Mark was originally composed in Aramaic, of which our 
Greek Mark is a translation (similarly Blass, Halévy,and Zimmerman). The Semitic 
element in the second gospel consists in part of linguistic turns and forms of expres- 
sion which are common to Hebrew and Aramaic modes of thought, but in part of such 
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forms as are distinctively Aramaic; and he thinks his theory best explains these Ara- 
maic features. Mr. Allen has not, however, sufficiently answered the objection that these 
Aramaic elements may be readily explained as a feature of the gospel tradition in 
Greek which Mark drew upon for his material. The gospel of Mark as we know it 
must have been in Greek, for it was intended for use among gentiles, who knew no 
Aramaic. The evidence seems very slight on which to posit an original gospel of 
Mark which not only was in Aramaic, but also was a different book from our second 
gospel. 


HENDRIX, E. R. The Women of Luke. Methodist Review (Nashville), 
March-April, 1902, pp. 163-80. 


BARTLET, V. Review of Purves’s “Christianity of the Apostolic Age.” 
Critical Review, March, 1902, pp. 120-23. 


Harris, J. R. Ona Recent Emendation in the Text of St. Peter. Zxfos?- 
tor, April, 1902, pp. 317-20. 


G.G. Fides Victrix. 1 John 5:1-5. April, 1902, pp. 
287-302. 


TuHumB, ALBERT. Die sprachgeschichtliche Stellung des biblischen Grie- 
chisch. Theologische Rundschau, Heft 3, 1902, pp. 85-99. 


Dr. Thumb, of Marburg, is the author of the important work, Die griechische 
Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus (1901), so that his discussion of biblical Greek 
will receive unusual attention. He attempts in this article to determine the position 
of the biblical Greek in relation to the general development of that language in the 
post-classical period. The New Testament is a monument of the Kocrv# literature. 
The more fully we prepare ourselves, by the study of the inscriptions and the papyri, 
as well as by the knowledge of modern Greek, to consider the language of the New 
Testament in comparison with the whole Ko}, the more clearly we see that there 
lies before us in the New Testament, not a specific dialect, nor a barbaric Jewish- 
Greek, but a natural phase of the development of the Hellenistic Greek. To Deiss- 
mann belongs the credit most of all for showing the falsity of the widely prevailing 
notion of a peculiar New Testament dialect ; many words which it has been customary 
to describe as “ Christian,” or “ Jewish-Greek,” or Hebraistic, have now been shown 
to be in common use in the Kow%. Since we are only at the beginning of these 
investigations, it is likely that the New Testament language will be much more fully 
illustrated and illuminated from the other literary remains of the same period. Bible 
scholars cannot neglect these results, nor can they decline to enter upon these investi- 
gations, if they wish the history of the New Testament literature to stand upon a 
sound linguistic basis. There was, as a matter of fact, no Jewish-Greek dialect; nor 
does the evidence support the view that there was a Palestinian-Greek dialect. The 
Greek loan-words which appear in the rabbinic literature do not show any particular 
correspondence with the New Testament vocabulary. The New Testament literature 
stands forth as the first monument of the popular language of Hellenism raised 
into the literary sphere; this development of the spoken Greek into a literature was 
almost as great a revolution as that which the ideas of the New Testament introduced 
into the world of thought. 
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RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 

Parkuurst, C. H. The Sunny Side of Christianity. Chicago: F. H. 

Revell Co., 1901. Pp. 123. $0.60, net. 
In these impressive pages Dr. Parkhurst teaches the simplicity of true Christi- 
anity, and —like Jesus in the gospels and Paul in the thirteenth chapter of First Cor- 
inthians — he exalts Jove as the essential principle of the Christian faith and practice. 

“Lay all the stress that we properly can upon indoctrination, the final proof and fruit 

of it all is a pure heart and a loving spirit and living sympathy with the mind of 

Jesus.” The church will recover the confidence of the people “when it comes back 

distinctly on to Christ’s ground, when it becomes pure as Christ is pure, tender as 

Christ is tender, and when church life is understood to consist in the inbreathing of 

God’s spirit of holiness and loving kindness, in order that we may breathe it forth 

again into the atmosphere of a world that needs not so much to be enlightened as to 

be loved.” Many other things also are said in the book which men need to hear; it 
is a message for the times, a call to a recognition and observance of the real Christi- 
anity as taught by its Founder. 

ForsytTuH, P. T. Religion in Recent Art: Expository Lectures on Rossetti 
Burne-Jones, and Others. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1901. Pp. 
324. 

Gray, C.D. The Samas Religious Texts, Classified in the British Museum 
Catalogue as Hymns, Prayers, and Incantations. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1g01. Pp. 23, with 20 plates. 

Funk, F. X. Patres Apostolici. Textum recensuit, adnotationibus criticis 
exegeticis historicis illustravit, versionem latinam prolegomena indices 
addidit. Tiibingen: Laup. Vol. I, second edition, 1901. Pp. 608. 

Hort, F. J. A. Notes Introductory to the Study of the Clementine Recogni- 
tions. New York: The Macmillan Co., rgo1.° Pp. 158. $1.25. 

ARTICLES. 

CONDER, C. R. Exploration of Eastern Palestine. Homiletic Review, 
April, 1902, pp. 291-5. 

MACALISTER, R. A. S. The Newly Discovered Tomb North of Jerusalem ; 
the Mosaic in the Church of Notre Dame de Spasme; the Sculptured 
Cave at Saris; Jeremiah’s Grotto; etc. Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement, April, 1902, pp. 118-32. 

GANNEAU, CLERMONT-. Archeological and Epigraphic Notes on Palestine. 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, April, 1902, pp. 132-8. 

Witson, C. W. Obituary of Dr. Conrad Schick. Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement, April, 1902, pp. 139-42. 

WILson, C. W. Golgotha and the Holy Sepulcher, II. Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund Quarterly Statement, April, 1902, pp. 142-55. 

The author here continues (see the Quarterly Statement for January, 1902, pp. 

66-77) his study of the origin of the name Golgotha, reaching the conclusion that 
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Golgotha derived its name from a local legend which connected it with a skull, pos- 

sibly that of Adam (as all the early Christian Fathers who mention the subject assert). 

Therefore the theories which identify “the place of a skull” with a public place of 

execution, or with a spot —whether on an eminence or not —which resembled a skull, 

are of later growth and probably of western origin. There is no indication in the 

Bible that Golgotha was skull-like in form, or that Christ was crucified on a knoll, 

or a hill. The view that there was a Jewish public place of execution at Jerusa- 

lem in the first century A. D., and that during the Roman occupation it was the 
place at which criminals were crucified or decapitated, is not supported by any evi- 
dence, direct or indirect. 

MASTERMAN, E, W.G. Observations of the Dead Sea Levels. Palestine 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, April, 1902, pp. 155-60. 
MASTERMAN, E. W.G. ‘Ain el-Feshkhah, el-Hajar el-Asbah, and Khurbet 
Kumran. Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, April, 

1902, pp. 160-67. 

Buss, F. J. The German Excavations at Ba‘albek. Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement, April, 1902, pp. 168-75. 

CONDER, C. R. Hebrew Weights and Measures. /Padestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement, April, 1902, pp. 175-95. 

MERRILL, SELAH. Review of Mommert’s “Golgotha und das heilige Grab 
zu Jerusalem.” American Journal of Theology, April, 1902, pp. 349-53. 

Mommert’s work is an elaborate and able defense of the traditional site of Cal- 
vary, along conventional lines. The reviewer shows the fallacy of the argument, 
which entirely fails to prove the thesis. 

HAMILTON, EDWARD J. Are Miracles Possible? Homiletic Review, April, 
1902, pp. 311-16. 

Cowan, H. Review of Rainy’s “Ancient Catholic Church.” Critical 
Review, March, 1902, pp. 113-I9. Also, ORR, J., in Expository Times, 
April, 1902, pp. 305-8. 

GriFFin, E. H. Belief as an Ethical Postulate. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, April, 1902, pp. 207-23. 

Lance, W. W. Philosophy of the Resurrection. Methodist Review (New 
York), March-April, 1902, pp. 223-9. 

GoucHER, J. F. The Church and Education. Methodist Review (New 
York), March-April, 1902, pp. 191-6. 

CRAMER, J. A. De Logosleer in de Pleitreden van Justinus. TZheologisch 
Tijdschrift, March, 1902, pp. 114-59. 

StRzyGowskI, J. Das neuaufgefundene Orpheus-Mosaik in Jerusalem. 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Heft 4, 1902, pp. 139-71. 
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The Great Out-of-Doors 


Forest Neighbors 


BY 
W. D. HULBERT 


IFE stories of wild animals told by 
one who knows his subjects. 


“One of the most delightful of the many 
nature books that have appeared in the last 
decade.”—Detroit Free Press. 

“ That it will delight the little folk, who have 
not yet become so foolish as to lose their sense 
of companionship with wild things, is an as- 
sured fact, and it is equally certain that it will 
unfold a new world to many an older person 
who has aimost forgotten that there is some- 
thing else on this planet besides brick walls 
and paved streets.” —Newark Evening News. 


Illustrated with drawings and photographs. 
Net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.68. 


An Island Cabin 


BY 
ARTHUR HENRY 


HE chronicles of a Sea Arcady off 
the Connecticut shore. 


“The whole story is exquisitely told; the 
denizen of the island is not a hermit like 
Thoreau, and yet there is a certain quality 
which establishes a kinship between the two. 
: It is seldom that a book of so fine and 
delicate a quality comes to bless the nature- 
loving reader.” —Srooklyn Eagle. 

“A tale of summer adventure, combining 
the delights of a Sancho Panza Island with the 
adventures of a Connecticut Family Robinson. 
‘ It is a book to take along to the seashore, 
and a book to read in town if you can’t get 
away.”—JV. Y. Sun. 


$1.50. 


Next to the Ground 


MARTHA MCCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


“Not since the days of Thoreau has there 
been such an exquisite bit of nature study.” 
Y. Journal. 


“She has freshness and aptness of diction, 
and a freedom from sentimentality that makes 
her book seem wholesome, as befits its subject.” 

—The Nation. 


“Mrs. McCulloch -Williams writes with over- 
flowing knowledge and very charmingly of the 
things of the field and the farm, and in ‘Next 
to the Ground’ we find her at her best. 

The book is admirable, and to commend it is 
but a slight return for the pleasure we have 
had in reading it."—W. Y. Sun. 


Net, $1.20 ; postpaid, $1.32. 


The Blazed Trail 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


TALE of love and war in the great 
pine woods of Michigan. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean calls it “a magnifi- 
cent story.” 

The Chicago American says: “The topic is 
nothing short of an epic, and this epic reach 
gives the book of this young man qualities of 
positive greatness. . The book is Ameri- 
can. It is of the West. It has little in common 
with the literature of other countries. It is 
interesting. It is exciting. It is righteous. 
It is sincere. Above all, it is true. No Ameri- 
can can read it without both pleasure and 
profit.” 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. 


Third Edition. $1.50. 
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THE LIFE OF THE MASTER 


By the Rev. Dr. JOHN WATSON 


Dr. John Watson, better known to the reading public as Ian Maclaren, has produced in his 
LIFE OF THE MASTER a work deeply reverential in feeling, noble in sympathy, and pregnant 
in meaning. He enters into no controversy over questions of dogma, but dwells instead upon 
the great ethical teachings which Christ gave to the world, and by which human society and 
governments have been changed. The book contains sixteen full-page illustrations in colors 
from pictures made in Palestine especially for this work by Corwin Knapp Linson. 

“* One of the most sumptuous books of the season, Suffice it to say that it is another Lire or Curist 

soe the shelf with those of Geikie and Farrar, but quite different from either.”"—Sunday School 


Another Work by the Same Author: 


THE DOCTRINES OF GRAC 


“It is a masterly exposition of the plan of redemption, argued out with Scotch shrewd and ision, 
and at the same time invested with that charm of literary style which has made Dr. Watson a household 
word throughout the religious world, We can hardly name a more beautiful work of its class.”"— Church 
Economist, New York. 


$1.50 


LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND 
By Dr. GEORGE ADAM SMITH 


‘* What makes his biography admirable is his fairness in dealing with Drummond’s intellectual product 
and in his loving appreciation of the man. We lay down the book with the feeling that nothing that 
Drummond wrote is so morally inspiring as his character, and especially the simplicity with which he met 
more than once the temptations of a great and sudden fame.” —7he Nation. 


HE BOOK OF GENESI 


in the Light of Modern Knowledge 
By Rev. Dr. ELWOOD WORCESTER 


, the best popular exposition of the case that I have seen.”—JouN Fiske, 
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The University of Chicago 


FOUNDED BY JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


Lhe Summer Ouarter 


19 0 2 


The Circular of Information for the Summer Quarter of 1902 
at the University of Chicago pre- 


sents a program full of interest for those who desire to spend some part or 
all of the summer months in study. 


The Calenday ting the coming summer the arrangement of the 
terms will remain as last year. The quarter will begin 
on Wednesday, June 18, the two terms being divided as follows: first term, 
Wednesday, June 18, to Friday, July 25; second term, Saturday, July 26, to 
Saturday, August 30. 


Departments Offering Courses instruction will be given in 
twenty-eight distinct departments 
in the University, and also in the Divinity School. In these various depart- 
ments a large number of distinct courses are announced, thus affording a 
very wide range of subjects. 


The Staff A large number of teachers and lecturers will be in residence, 

including not only one hundred and twenty-five of the 
regular faculty of the University, but also representatives of a number of 
other institutions in America and Europe. 


University Open Lectures The program of The University Open 
Lectures, to which persons who are not 


regularly matriculated in the University will be admitted on moderate terms, 
will be sent on application. 


FOR CIRCULARS OR OTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


The University of Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PUBLIC” For Ten Weeks’ Subscription 


PUBLIC OPINION is now an indispensable 32- 
page weekly magazine, comprising in its 52 issues 
a grand total of over 1700 pages of reading mat- 
ter, and over 1000 illustrations, including repro- 
ductions of the cleverest current cartoons. Its 
readers, independent of other periodicals, are fully 
abreast of the times, sufficiently well posted to dis- 
cuss with intelligence all sides of every question 
of the hour, whether political, social, religious, 
educational, scientific, financial, literary, or artistic, 


PUBLIC OPINION’S field is as wide as the range 
of human interests. It is read by more represent- 
ative people than any other weeKly magazine. In 
addition to its own editors, its staff comprises the 
editors of the 3000 dailies, weeKlies, and month- 
lies required to produce one weekly issue of 
Ni THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER gives you ten numbers, 


about 350 pages (regular price, $1.00), for the price of one issue (ten cents)—the cost 
of postage. Send at once your name, address, and ten cents (coin or stamps) to 


PUBLIC OPINION, 16 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Money Making || inp scnoor BELLS 
MADEEASY Individual Communion 


Outfits. Send for free catalogua 
Write a postal card today for full particulars eee SANITARY soutien Str co., 
Box 233! r, 


how it is possible to secure work at home that 
will pay you from $500 to $1,500 per year. 
in yr you cent, the cost 
of the postal car — The DUPLICATOR 
What is Schapirograph ? that cleanly multi- 
copies anything written with pen and type- 
J- W. Grumiaux writer. One original gives 150 copies Black 
& 15 it is help to 
Tin profession and is invaluable as a saver o 
Dept. Good es Guessing Contest again. 
washing, delays, and expensive supplies. 
Lock Drawer E Le Roy, N.Y. Price, complete cap-size Sutfit, 00, 
Practical Trial without Deposit cheerfully allowed by 
THE UNIVERSAL SCHAPIROGRAPH CO., 265 Broadway,N.Y. 
Newkngland 
| 
2 es | Half a million dollars has been spent on our new build- 
ing; nearly as much more on its equipment. 
The result is we have the finest institution in the world 
CHURCHES devoted to music, and our for 
ating indiv 
as, Welsbac cetylene or 
“LICENSED to manufacture electric and GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
combination gas and electric fixtures. Send — 
dimensions for estimate. Year-book on 


I. P. FRINK, street 
FRANK W. HALE, 
General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS TRE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF THIS IMPORTANT eo O6_, 

BOOK FOR BIBLE STUDY : MONON 
Constructive Studies RAINS FOR] SSO 
inthe Life of Christ RaRiyatte | 


W.BadenSpr, 
By Ernest D. Burton AND SHAILER MATHEWS Fr.Lick 
Professors in the University of Chicago t.Lick Spr. 
Louisville 


A book prepared especially for use by advanced MammothGve 
Bible d An admirabl 


help for stu- \ } 
dents of the New Testament in colleges and acad- Chattanooga >y/) Jacksonville 
emies, and advanced Bible class. It aims to guide New Orleans \ Y i 
the student in the construction for himself of a AllSouth 
life of Christ, derived directly from the sources as em = Tampa 
they exist inthe New Testament. The most im- 7 Havana. 
rtant political and social features of the New 

‘estament are described, and the endeavor is made 
to present the events of the Gospel history in a true, >) 
historical perspective. 

“Tt is written with the purpose of leading men to 
Christ, and the treatment of each theme is manly, Lis 
and spiritual.” — The Interior, Chi- 
cago, 

**There is no evasion, no trimming nor pruning, 
but an exact compliance with an honest interpreta- 
tion of the Divine Record.” — The Baptist Stand- 


ard, Chicago, Ill. 

“The Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ 
ought to be, and is, an admirable help for students 
of the New Testament in colleges and academies 


and Sunday schools. The matter is presented ina ~ 
correct sy: A ical ar 2 and bodied in AN D C.H.& D Rwy. 

The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. LUXURIOUS PARLOR AND DINING 
Third edition 302 pages 8vo, cloth, $1.00 CARS BY DAY. 
PALACE SLEEPING AND COMPART: 


For sale by bookdealers, or by the publishers MENT CARS BY NIGHT, 
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Ghe University of Chicago Press CHICAGO AND THE OHIO RIVER 


Chicago Illinois CHASM ROCKWELL 
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SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST 


Direct Line to ASHEVILLE, N. C., and FLORIDA 
Route 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Dining Cars 
Service a la Carte 


OSES are always on the tables, 
and delicate china, glass and 


silver add to the pleasure of a dinner 
well cooked and daintily served 


All the Season’s Delicacies 


Burlington 
Route 


UR 8,000 miles of rail- 
road reach out from 
Chicago, Peoria and 

St. Louis to all the important 
cities in the west and north- 
west such as 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
OMAHA 
KANSAS CITY 
DENVER 
If you are going to any of 
these places or to the Pacific 
coast, kindly let me send you 
time tables and other informa- 
tion about our train service. 


P. S, Eustis, 
Gen'l Pass. Agt., C. B. & Q. R. R., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MusKoka_— Clear Sky Land” 


Is an Indian word that fittingly describes one of the most de- 
lightful spots for a summer outing on the American continent. 


Ihe New Royal Muskoka’ Hotel 


IS UNSURPASSED FOR LOCATION. 


Without a rival in the 
perfection of its ap- & 
pointments and the ex- fm 
cellence of its cuisine. 

Descriptive literature, J 
time tables, etc., can be 
had on application to 


GEO. W. VAUX, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 


GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


917 Merchants Loan and Trust 
Building, 


135 Adams Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. **ROYAL MUSKOKA” HOTEL. 
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Standing Guard 


over the interests of the hold- 
ers of nearly 4,500,000 poli- 
cies is 


The Prudential 


with its varied Life Insurance policies, 
furnishing the very best protection to 
men, women and children of this land. 


A POLICY ORDINARY OR INDUSTRIAL 
FOR YOU | $100,000 to $15. 


Write for rates, Dept. 25 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 


Newark, N. J. 
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A Cooling 


TONIC A perfect Dentifrice ihe the 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- Teeth and Mouth 


pairs weak nerves, improves 


promotes digestion, 
exhaustion, ad incense the PowER "= 
SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER + 
Large LIQUID and POWDER 75c 
aving 
H d’ A dentist writes: 
orsfor S “As an antiseptic and hygienic 
Acid mouthwash, and for the care and pres- 
: . ervation of the teeth and gums, I cor- 
Ph osp hate dially recommend Sozodont. I consider 
it the ideal dentifrice for children’s use.” 


SOZODONT is sold at the stores, or it will be 
sent by mail for the price. Mention this Magazine. 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York, 


erms 


develop rapidly in hot weather. Before clos- 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 


ing your house for the Summer disinfect every 3 
suspicious spot. Disinfect the rooms you move : 
into; the former occupants may have left the 

germs of some disease. 


Delightful After Bathing. A L; 
Beautifies and Preserves the 


The Household Disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe, 
and economical. Sold in quart bottles 
only, by druggists, high-class grocers and 
house-furnishing dealers. Manufactured by 
Henry B. Platt, Platt St., New York. 


in price, perh 
is @ reason for 


FRAGRANT 
AR, 
: 
=a ACE ON (NCS ; 
|) 
relief for PRICKLY MEAT, CHAFING and 
-—4 BURN, and all afflictions of the skin. For sore, blistered ES 
ratio! e ina a 
= than worthless substitutes, but there 
Sold everywhere, or mailed f = 
= GERHARD MENNEN Con} A = : 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “BOSTON GARTER” 


is stamped on every 
loop— 
The Gur 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg —never 
» Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


THE “‘VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 


SEARCH FAR WIDE 


at home and 


On THE OTHER SIDE 


will always be found - 
to excel 
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FALL GROCERS 


PIVERSIBLLE 99 


OTTOI'S Cul!s, 


MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, mever ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. a of fine cloth and 
exactly resemble linen goods. Turn down collars are 
reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard, Ten collars or five pairs of 
cuffs, 25c. By mail, 3ec. Send 6c. 
sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


“RIDE ACOCKHORSE To BanBurY CROSS, 


© SEE A FINE LADY UPON A WHITE HORSE, 
INGS ON HER FINGERS,AND BELLS ON HER TOES, 
SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC — SHE GOES 


So SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME 
bh HER GLAD INFANT, THE WHILE KEEPING. TIME; 
AND SO CAN ALL MOTHERS WITH TUNEFUL REFRAIN 
IN THEIR INFANTS, WHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN, 
HROUGH 
MRS.WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 
OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 12, Boston. 


TO MILLIONS OF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD AND OLD) 
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Dr. Deimel 
Underwear 


COOL 
CLEANLY 
COMFORTABLE 


The ideal underwear for every season but 
especially delightful during the hot sultry 
days of summer. A revelation of comfort 
to those who wear irritating, perspiration 
soaked woolens. 


Free Booklet and Samples of 
the Cloth Sent by Addressing 


All genuine Dr. Deimel 
ts bear this trade-mark 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 


491 Broadway, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. WASHINGTON, D. C. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, E. C., ENG. 
6th Floor, Hayward Bidg. 728 15th St., N. W. 2202 St. Catherine St. 10-12 Bread St. 


The Dr. Deimel Dress Shields are the best made. Can be 
easily washed; are odorless. We guarantee every pair 
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ARE SIMPLE, SERVICEABLE 


AND DURABLE. 
MADE WITH EITHER SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE KEYBOARD 


PRICE, $ 60. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO., 
426 Capitol Ave., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Miss Uptodate: If you find 
the old fashioned steel pen 
SO aggravating, why inthe 
world dont you get a 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN? 


Miss Ann TeeK: | have 
heart trouble— sudden Joy 
might Kill me” 


FOR SALE AT 


THE EXCLUSIVE PEN STORE 
96 STATE STREET, (STEWART BUILDING) CHICAGO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD 


A little disc the size of a silver dime, costing less 
than two cents, makes one ounce of Pure 
“@ Ink. Economical, Durable, Acid- 
' Proof. Will not mould or 
corrode the Pen. 
Highly recommended by school- Sample box of 8 tablets 
teachers, banks, business and a gold-finished fountain pen 


houses, and Govern- worth $1.00, sent postpaid on 


receipt of 50c. Single box, 8 tablets, fg 


The Thomas A. Edison Jr. Chemical Co. 
31-33-35 Stone Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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SPENCERIAN 
PENS 


for 10c., postpaid. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


CARTERS 


An Old Bookkeeper is Discriminating 
Better take his advice and use CARTER’S 
Send for booklet ‘‘Inklings”—Free 
THE CARTER’S INK CO. = BOSTON, MASS. 


Insert your 
—letter— turn 


the crank—and your copy’s made. 
No wet cloths to handle—no 
damp blotters to arrange—no 
screwing down letter-press, 

It stands always ready. 
The pressure of the copy- 
ing-rollers is always t 
same, Never a blurred letter, 
nor an indistinct copy. 

Every copy clean ¢@\ 
and perfect — 
no faint copies 
to guess at. 
Copies made ™ 
on the RapPip 
ROLLER LEtT- 
TER COPIER can be 
i filed right with the 
letters received, 


Send for Cat. 3303 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 


“Z 


EL LL EL EL EL 
Our Engraving 


Of Wedding Stationery has . 
something to commend itself 
to people of taste and refine- 
ment over the common, ordi- 


nary kind. 


Our Prices 


Are as low as work of our 
standard can be named. 


Wesend you finely engraved 
plate and roo of latest style 
visiting cards for $1.50. 
Monogram and initial work 
a specialty. 

High class correspondence 
papers. 


$. D. Childs § Zo. 


140-142 Monroe St. 
CHICAGO. 


ELS EL LL LL 


Established 1897 


Select a pen HOUP WRITING 

= 
| 
Branches in N. Y., Phila., 
' Boston, Chi., San F., and 
! seven other cities, | 


STHE BES 


“SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Use SMITH PREMIER BLOOMSBURGIEM 
TYPEWRITERS 


they p those sterling features 
that make them the most economical to 


W#®” not use a clean Fountain 
Pen, one that will write and 

own. Good work all the time. 
write always, without skipping, 


Typewriter Co., blotting, or scratching? 
Syracuse. N.Y., 
U.S.A. 


The above Fountain Pen is and 

Paris 1900... has been sold on its merits all over 

ees deeeel the world for sixteen years, and is 
Possible unconditionally guaranteed. 


THE 
Leading Typewriter 
OF THE WORLD 


SK \ The Only POLYGLOT—Using a HUNDRED Type Shuttles in TWENTY-SIX 
° Languages. All immediately interchangeable, Now adds to its Conceded Perfec- 
tions (Perfect Alignment, Impression, etc.). 


ren day has its cares Each day has its cares 
bphpe opnewt fp o ympo newemcA O Gace 
Each day has its cares Basta of dia ou 


Apxstov huspa Hh EACH DAY HAS ITS CARES 
day 4 Gin jeber Dag hat Jeine 


A CROWNING GLORY 
The Best MANIFOLDER, where QUALITY and QUANTITY are desired 
THE 
HAMMOND 
TYPE- 
WRITER 
COMPANY 


69th to 7oth Street, East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbroo 


A stub 

popular.¥ 

Over 150} [varieties of 

other styles) ito suit 
| All 

stationers’ 

Accept nosubstitute. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 


Wearing Points 


“SELLING POINTS” 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


outsells every other 
writing machine 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 BROADWAY #4 #4 NEW YORK 


The Mark of 
a Good Pencil 


The pencil that bears the Dixon mark 
needs no further guarantee of its quality. 
Among the many styles and 
shapes of DIXON'S American Graph- 
ite PENCILS you'll find the pencil 
that just suits your requirements, 
For 16 cents we will mail you samples worth 
double that amount, if your dealer doesn’t 

keep them. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE (O., Jersey City, N. J. 


The New Model 


DENSMORES 


Densmore Cypewriter Zo., 


po k are the best 
on a pen isf?\an absolute 
points 
| 
¥ 
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to Norway 
the North Cape 


and Spitzbergen 


by the well-known Twin-Screw Steamer 


“Auguste Victoria’ 


leaving New York June 17th and Hamburg 
July 3d, 1902. Duration of Cruise, from 
Hamburg to Hamburg, 22 days. 


By the Twin-Screw Cruising Steamer 


“Prinzessin Victoria Luise” 


: 3 cruises, each of 14-16 days’ duration, to the 


LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN 


From Hamburg June 25, July 15, August 3 


And a specially attractive cruise of 23 days 


tothe BALTIC SEA anatne NORTHERN CAPITALS 
(Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, Germany) From Hamburg August 22d, 1902 

Both these vessels are classed among the finest cruising vessels afloat, the ‘‘Prinzessin Victoria Luise’ having been 

constructed solely for the purpose of pleasure cruising. They afford the very highest degree of comfort and luxury. 


For illustrated pamphlets, itineraries, etc., address Dept. 17 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York 70 State St., Boston 1229 Wal 
159 Randolph St., Chicago 401 California St., San 


116 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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A Wonderful Material! 


PANTASOTE 


Waterproof—Greaseproof—Stainproof 


Also Germproof and FIREPROOF! Unlike other leather 
substitutes, it contains no cellulose, rubber or other danger- 
ous and objectionable sub- 
stances, and is also en- 
tirely odorless. 
Pantasote does not peel 
or crack, is not affected by 
heat, cold or climate, 
Looks like Morocco leath- 


er, wears better and costs 
half. Tested nine years 
with un- 
qualified 
success, 
Madein 
plain leath- 
er ns or 
richly em- 
bossed de- 
Signs, all 
standard 
colors. 


" Awarded GOLD MEDAL at Buffalo. 


CAUTION—These are and worthless imitations; genu- 
ine has Pantasote stamped on goods. 


PANTASOTE = Dept. Z, 11 Broadway, New York. 


Spring & Summer 
24 Years the 
Standard of Excellence 


Sanitary Underwear 
SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


West 23d Street 


NEW YORK: 55-157 Broadway 

BOS 232 Boylston Street 

PHILADELPHIA: oe Chestnut Street 

CHICAGO: 82 State Street 
Agents In all Principal Olties. 


Order 


STATIONERY 
: : BY MAIL : : 


Che University of Chicago Press 


has oy rag facilities for filling mail orders 
for the latest styles of —s and we 
fine papers 


An Excellent Line of Whiting’s Standard 
Fine Writing Papers 
in all the latest styles, kept regularly in stock, both in 
boxes and by the quire 


Whiting’s Number One Quality and 
Standard Linen 
are especially recommended 


Monogram Embossed Paper and Pads of 
all Sizes 


Orders taken for Fine Engraved 
Calling Cards at Reasonable Prices 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Retail Department CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Vacation Crips 


Do you expect to treat yourself to a 
vacation trip this summer? If so, 
write for a copy of the 


Wabash Summer Tour Book 


giving a great variety of attractive 
tours with cost of tickets and other 
valuable information. Write us 
about any trip you may have in 
mind. It’s our ae to help 
those who travel. 3 


F.A. Palmer, A.G.P.A.. 
; St. Louis, Mo. 97 Adams St., Chicago 


Only True 
| 
15x6 in. for : 
ac. stamp and 
your uphol- 
Sterer's ad- 
WABASH 
IS 
a. 
= | 


Farand away theBest Developing Paper made 


Ifyour dealercannot supply you send 20c. for one dozen 4x5 size with Developer. 


THE ANTHONY SCOVILL co. 
122.124 Fifth Ave., 17th and 18 
Atlas Block; Randolph Street 


ork 


ORCHESTRA 


Banjos, Healy and ‘‘Wash own in- 

are in use everywhere and are by 

leading music dealers. Ask for ‘‘Dept. G’’ Catalog, 

Tilustrated, mailed free. It’sa saver. 

LYON & HEALY, . 38 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

The World’s Largest Music House. Selle *‘Everything Known in Musie.”® 


PIAN Do You Want a 


Genuine Bargain 
in a Piano? 

We have hundred: right Pi returned from renting 
Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other well bet 
makes. Many cannot be distinguished from new, yet al 


offered at a great discount. Uprights 
as low as $100. Also beautiful new er 
rights at $125, $135, $150 and $1 
A in- at $290, 


fully equal to pianos. Easy 

once for complete oe per and full sartionlars. You can make a 

outs by pore from (us. Every 
as represented. Piano Book,” free. Write tod: 


LYON & HEALY 


38 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
World's largest music house; sell ‘Everything known in Musie.” 


Rare Old Violins 


Largest and finest collection on this continent. 
Fine catalogue (free) containing 50 fac-simile 


LYON & HEALY, a 


THE AL/TON’S ENGINEER. 
If YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& N RAILWAY 


(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINED IN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 44 X3 INCHES, OF THE 
ALTON’sS ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELL. US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD- 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 

Gro. J. CHARLTON, 

PassEnGER AGENT, Curcago & 
Awtow Raitway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


™GOERZ — 
CHUTZ 
CAMERA 


NEEDS LESS LIGHT 
THAN ANY OTHER 


the famous 
Goerz Lens and 
Focal Plane Shutter 


| 
if 
| dake Prints 
i 
: abels in colors an Ographies of all the 
(aR noted makers. List and particulars of Solo 
instruments from $50 to $10,000. Monthl 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
‘Be 
| 
Ge 
is wu make pictures when 
others fail, and will take 
i anything others can. Most com- 
CHICAGO A wonderful instrument for 
‘te, obtaining full-timed results when 
Rie Catalogue free from your dealer or 
C.P.Goerz Optical Works 
Room 62 E. Union Square, New York, 


Tourist 


Is an experienced tourist, one who has 
learned that a good Field Glass is the extra 
sense that brings the out-of-reach into easy 


view. It is the same with the Sportsman, 
Yachtsman, Ranchman, Residents at seaside 
or mountain, 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
STEREO 
Glasses 
Are the Best in the World, used by the 
armies and navies of the great nations. Small, 
Light, Enormous Field and Power. Bausch 
and Lomb Binoculars stand next. Cost less. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
BOOKLET U.P, TELLS WHY 


Bausch & Lomb OpticalCo. 


New York ROCHESTER, N. Y. Chicago 


VOLUTE 


THE PERFECT PHOTO 


SHUTTER 


Fits Any Lens _ Precise as a Watch 


This new shutter does jing th 
w shu anything 


Made, Most Scientific. All workin; [~~ enclosed, 
Volute Shutter and Bausch & Lone: eiss Anastigmat or 
Plastigmat Lens is an ideal combination for your camera. 
Send for descriptive Booklet U. P. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
New York ROCHESTER,N.Y. Chicago 


CROWN 
PIANOS 


Noble in Tone 
Chaste in Appearance 
Durability Unquestioned 


GEO. P. BENT 


Manufacturer Chicago 


ORGAN 


are valuable investments. Our instru- 
ments have extraordinarily long lives. 
They are thoroughly well made and are 
absolutely mouse proof. One great 
source of annoyance and expense is thus 
removed. Our latest model, style 4405, 
has just began its career, but has lived 
long enough to earn popularity and 
show that it is like its fore-runners in 
staying qualities and excellence. 


Masons Haulin Co 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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A Field Glass ian 
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) LONG LIVED § 
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IN THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. | 


2 
2 | 


il 
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RAT is significant that in homes of wealth where 
hs) the very best is demanded, Ivory Soap i is used 
¥) in the nursery. At the same time, in hundreds 
& of families where economy decides the choice, 
ney Soap is selected. Thus its purity attracts the 
rich; its economy attracts the poor. High quality and 
low cost: is there any better combination ? 


COPYRIGHT 1899 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 
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Disease, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Uric Acid 


Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithzemia, Renal 
Calculi, and.Stone of the Bladder, Etc., Etc. 


Dr. George Ben Johnston, Richmond, Va., ex-President Medical Society of Vir- 

ginia and Professor of Gynecologg and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: 

“IF I WERE ASKED WHAT MINERAL WATER HAS THE WIDEST RANGE OF 

USEFULNESS, I WOULD UNHESITATINGLY ANSWER BUFFALO LITHIA. It is a most 

valuable remedy in many obscure and stubborn conditions which, at best, yield slowly, if at all, to 

drugs. In URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LITHAEMIA, and the like, its 

beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. a. 
“Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it and many cured. . 
*] have had evidence of the undoubted DISINTEGRATING, SOLVENT, and ELIMINATING : 

POWERS of this water IN RENAL CALCULUS, and have known its long continued use to per= 

manently break up the gravel-forming habit. 
**It is an agent of great value in the treatment of the Albuminuria of Pregnancy, and is an 

excellent diuretic in Scarlatina and Typhoid Fever. In all forms of BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 

except those hopelessly advanced, its good effects are pronounced. I believe it has been 

the means of prolonging many lives in this trouble.’’ 


John V. Shoemaker, M.D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, etc., in the New York Medical Journal, 
June 22, 1899: “The BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER is DOUBLY EFFICIENT in Rheu- 
matism and Gout. It dissolves Uric Acid and Phosphatic sediments, as well as other products 
difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimulant effect upon the renal 
cells, and thereby facilitates the swift removal of insoluble materials from the body. Without such 7 
action insoluble substances will precipitate in the Kidneys and Bladder. The intense suffering pro- : : 
duced by Stone, together with consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are avoided by prompt elimination. 
Unquestionably, although the speedy removal of Uric Acid and other products of faulty tissue 
change is of conspicuous benefit, yet to PREVENT their formation is a service still more important. 
This service is performed by the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER when it corrects 
those digestive failures which are responsible for the production of deleterious materials.”’ 

James L. Cabell, M.D., A. M., LL.D., Formerly Professor of Physiology and 
Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia, and President of the Nation- 
al Board of Health, says: ‘BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER in Uric Acid Diathesis is a 
well-known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an 
article of Materia Medica.”’ 


Dr. J. W. Mallet, Professor of Chemistry, University of Virginia. (Extract from report 
of analysis of Calculi discharged . 
by patients under the action of BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER Spring No. 2): 

“*It seems on the whole probable that the action of the water is PRIMARILY and MAINLY x 
upon URIC ACID and the URATES, but when these constituents occur along with and as 
cementing matter to Phosphatic or Oxalic Calculus materials, the latter may be so detached and 
broken down as to disintegrate the Calculus as a whole in these cases, also thus admitting of . 
Urethral discharge.”’ 

Spring No. 1 is both a NERVE and a BLOOD TONIC, and in PALE, PEEBLE, and ; 
ANEMIC SUBJECTS is to be preferred. In the absence of these symptons No. 2 is to be preferred. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR - BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS - VIRGINIA 
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BREAKFAST COCOA 


1852—1902 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


MME. MARCELLA SEMBRICH 


For sympathetic purity and richness 
of tone, evenness of action and beauty 
of touch, the Weber Piano is admirable. 
Marcella Sembrich 


has the largest sale in the United April 21, 1902. 
States, because it yields the most 
and best for the moriey 
NOTE THE TRADE-MARK ON EVERY CAN WEBER WAREROOMS 
FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
WALTER BAKER é €0.!20. 266 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO 


ESTABUSHED 1780 =DORCHESTER, MASS. 


iven 
_satisfac- 
\ tion, 


are now using soap not only, 
makes you clean, but makes you /ee/clean; 
tell your friends about it, that they also may use 


SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


have been established over 50. By our system of 
Pp Pa ments every family in es can own © 
OSE piano, We take old instruments, in exchange and © 
deli 


ver the new piano in your home free of expense. 
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y you have been using a 
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